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The Navy praised our fast, 
accurate Ditto Methods’ 


—Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 






Swift and sure as the arrow! DITTO will show you the 
shortest path to saving precious hours—help eliminate 
costly errors. DITTO Systems are geared to war pro- 
duction tempo! 









American industry, keyed to the tremendous task 
before it, testifies to DITTO savings and service. 







BELL AIRCRAFT... “DITTO is time and error saving.” 
PHOENIX METAL CAP...‘‘A savings in time and labor 
of 65%.” VULTEE AIRCRAFT... “DITTO means in- 
creased speed—accuracy and lessening of confusion.” 
These famous companies, and hundreds like them who 
are going full tilt to “Keep ’Em Fighting,” depend on 
the help of DITTO. 

DITTO Systems can go to work for you in the same 
efficient, error-proof way. Your production department 
can gain as much as ¢hirty-six hours getting orders into 
the shop with the DITTO Parts Order method. Your 
payroll department can obtain all necessary records 


through one single typing! Getting your materials ten 
days earlier is possible with the help of the DITTO 
purchasing-receiving method. DITTO follows through 
for you with accuracy, releasing extra hours that count Pen | 


more now than ever before. 
See for yourself how DITTO Systems will aid in TO INSURE BEST RESULTS USE GENUINE DITTO SUPPLIES 












easing your war production problems. Write today for ae a nate —-o Ditto one 
: ees 3 itto Carbon Paper itto Duplicating Papers 
free samples of DITTO System forms. Ditto Ribbons Ditto Pencils Ditto Inks 


DITTO, Inmc., 636 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. © Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 




















Next Month 


\s ir gets worse every 


month, the 
transportation problem becomes more 
ind more a_ responsibility of man- 
igement. We have collected for your 
nformation a number of facts about 
share the ride programs, and stagger- 
ing of work hours to relieve the 
crowding in various cities. It may be 
helpful to you in working with com- 


mittees in your own community. 


DIsMISSAL wages—who pays them 
how much—under what conditions are 
they paid? A survey of policies fol- 
lowed by many companies when em- 


ployees are separated from payrolls. 


ue deluge of letters about the post- 
war planning activities as a result of 
the January issue continues. More re- 
ports from different companies on this 
ictivity which will guide you in set- 
ting up machinery for your own post- 


war planning. 


Meruops stories—how modern equip- 
ment speeds the handling of paper 
work and figures and reports and 
records—are invariably a specialty of 
\merIcAN Business. Several import- 


int methods stories are in the works. 
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ABOUT 1800, 
Edmond Dégrange Sr., account- 
ant of the French Directorate, 
simplified the process of book- 
keeping for many establish- 
ments by his invention of the 
Columnar Journal-Ledger. 


Fee 
Among modern calculators 


Marchant sets new standards of 











speed and accuracy with 


POINTS OF 


SUPERIORITY 


Deliveries subject to 
‘military’ priorities 





The Keyboard Proof Dial 


You begin every calculator 
computation with a keyboard 
setup, so your first concern is 
to make certain that the setup 
is correct. 

This all-important detail is made 
easy by Marchant’s exclusive Key- 
board Dial, which gives quick- 
glance proof of every figure. Each 
key depression is automatically re- 
corded in this dial, making it easy 
to check entries and to make changes 
instantly. Marchant requires no zig- 
zag hunt of depressed keys to check 
the keyboard setup, bringing speed, 
accuracy and good nature to all your 
calculator work. 
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Marchant Calculating Machine Compan) 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 











LETTERS... SOUGHT 





‘Comment on Post-War 
Planning 


To the Editor: 

You certainly did an all out job for 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in your January issue.-Paut G. 
HorrMaN, preside nt, The Studebaker 
Corporation, 

To the Editor: 

My congratulations on your excellent 
review of the work of the Committee for 
Economic Development. Your office ought 
to keep in touch with the office of Carl- 
!ton Matson of the CED office in Wash- 
ington..-WILLIAM i 
dent, University of Chicago. 


BENTON, Tice presi- 


| To the Editor: 
I WANT TO USE YOUR SPLENDID 
ARTICLE IN JANUARY ISSUE RE- 
GARDING COMMITTEE FOR ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR DISTRI- 
BUTION AMONG INTERESTED BUSI- 
NESS MEN PLEASE SEND 100 COPIES 
EITHER AS REPRINTS OR IN MAGA- 
ZINE FORM TO ME CARE CHAMPION 
PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY CAN- 
TON NORTH CAROLINA ALONG WITH 
BILL. REUBEN B. ROBERTSON THE 
CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COM- 
PANY CANTON DIVISION. (Telegram) 


|'To the Editor: 


I want to compliment you on the very 
splendid article and information that you 
| published in connection with the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. I have 
requested our advertising manager to se- 





cure twelve additional copies which 1 
shall want to distribute to the district 
chairmen in the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District and others. 

As you emphasized in your article, the 
problem of insuring a satisfactory level 
of employment after the war is certainly 
second only in importance to winning the 
war. It is a huge task and in organizing 
the Fourth Federal Reserve District it 
shall be our ambition to enlist the sup- 
port of all business and industry. IT was 
inspired by the reception given me in 
organizing the Wheeling territory where 
we have the district chairman and_ the 
local chairman and committees covering 
the district.—Grorce D. Cranps, chair 
man, The Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

To the Editor: 

I am glad to know that you consider 
the work of the Committee for Economic 
Development so important. There is, of 
course, much that can be said about the 
problems confronting the committee and 
the ways in which it is going about the 
job of solving them.—Neit TH. Jacopy 
Professor of Finance and Secretary of 
the Unive rsity, University of Chicago, 
To the Editor: 

I have examined with interest your 
January issue of American BustNness 
which reviews the activities of the Com 
mittee for Economic Development. ! 
think you have stated the situation well 
I hope that when the Committee ha 
pursued its activities further, you wil 
keep your readers informed.—Roserr D 
Carxkins, dean, Columbia University. 
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To the Editor: 

I looked over the copy of American 
Business with much interest. I think you 
did a very good job for the Committee 
for Economic Development. Erie A. 
Jounsvon, president, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 

GENTLEMEN: Thanks ever so much for 
your kind comments on the January 
issue containing a report on the activities 
of the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment, of which you are all active mem- 
hers or officers. Few issues of AMERICAN 
Business brought so much comment to 
the editor’s office. Many extra copies were 
ordered. Advertising agencies asked us 
to send copies to clients who have not 
begun post-war planning, several presi 
dents of companies bought copies to be 
distributed to post-war planning com 
mittees of their own companies, and sey 
eral association secretaries wrote bul- 
letins calling membership attention to the 
issue. One man wrote to ask us to 
help him = obtain a position with the 
Committee! So far that is the only re- 
quest we have had to decline. We feel 
that the Committee is fully able to select 
its own employees without our assistance. 
It is, of course, impossible to print all the 
letters we received, but the unprinted 
letters were appreciated just as much as 
the ones we had room to publish. On 
pages 18 and 19 of this issue there is a 
brief report about activities of individual 
companies in post-war planning activi- 
ties and in the March issue we shall have 
a report on more activities. While there 
are many groups at work en post-war 
planning we believe that business should 
cooperate most actively with the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and 
push its plans with all the power it 
possesses.—The Editor. 


The Frequency Rating 
Scale for Employees 


To the Editor: 

In the October issue of American 
Business Herbert Moore of the Business 
Research Corporation writes about a new 
type of rating scale which he calls the 
“Frequency Rating Scale.” Could you 
tell us who is using this new scale, and 
whether or not there are any copies of 
the plan available that would show us 
how to set up the plan and use it? 
Harotp R. Lavurrer, office manager, The 
Personal Products Corporation, Milltown, 
New Jersey, 

Mr. Laurrer: Mr. Moore said in his 
article, “The seale has not been in use 
for a sufficiently long period of time to 
ippraise its consistency; the preliminary 
work indicates that foremen take to it 
more kindly than they do the graphic 
scale, and the personnel managers find 
the responses much more. significant.” 
We understand that Mr. Moore is work- 
ing with several companies in perfecting 
the use of the scale and if you will write 
to him in care of the Business Research 
Corporation, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, I am sure he can give you the 
benefit of any experience since the ar- 
ticle was written.—The Editor. 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 





... that are helping to solve 
wartime accounting problems 


Eliminate any unnecessary checking or proving; 
eliminate superfluous information on reports, as 
well as reports that are no longer essential. 





Obtain as a by-product of regular routines such 
vital reports as Labor Distribution by Accounts, 
Materials Used, Taxes Collected from Employees, 
War Bond Purchases by Employees 





Combine or redesign forms so that related records 
—such as pay check, voucher, earnings record and 
payroll—can be posted together in one operation. 





Keep machines busy by relieving skilled operators 
of pre-listing, stuffing, heading accounts and 
other non-posting duties, and by scheduling relief 
operators for lunch hours, rest periods, etc. 





Make sure that operators are taking full advantage 
of figuring short-cuts, and that they are using 
all the time-saving features of their machines. 





Locate and eliminate causes of bottlenecks or idle 
machine minutes by rearranging machines, duties 
or the flow of work to the machines. 


Keep machines in the best possible condition 
through regular inspection, cleaning, lubrication 
and adjustment by Burroughs service men. 





es * 
MANUFACTURING Burroughs’ technical knowledge of 


FOR WAR machines, applications and pro- 
facture of aircraft cedures can be of great help to 
Manu a for the Army you in meeting today’s accounting 
equipme d Burroughs problems with your present equip- 


Air Forces o” ment for the 


figuring equips S. Govern- ment. Call your local Burroughs 


office, or write direct to— 





, Navy son's 
nae: and the pation © 
— war activities to BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
man assigne DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
the vital oak the Victory 
Burroughs 
Program 





Burroughs 


* FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * | 
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| ol usiness 


TWAS good news for busi- 
ness when it was decided at 
Casablanca that a U.S. 
Army of 7,500,000) men 





war. That is quite different 


upon which Washington 
planning has been based. 
With this key question 
settled, 


schedules can be deter- 


procurement 


mined, manpower needs 
charted, and production 


can proceed with the throt- 





tle wide open, Not so, how- 
ever, with distribution. In 
this field the job of conversion to mect war conditions 
is just starting. A new system of money (ration 
coupons) will be used to hold prices in line, insure 
a fair distribution of products in the face of expand- 
ing purchasing power, and prevent run-away infla- 
tion. How successful the effort will be depends upon 
many factors, but most of all upon the support the 
plan receives from the business community. Business 
has a choice. It can insist rationing and price control 


are just some more New Deal plotting, and let the 


black markets come. Or it can support rationing 


wholeheartedy so that rising prices will be checked, 
and enduring post-war prosperity made possible. 


Which shall it be? 


Bureaucratic Headache 


The writer of these lines holds no brief for the New 
Deal. He has voted against it three times and shall 
vote against it the fourth time. Yet hating the New 
Deal can actually undermine a business man’s effec- 
tiveness. Only last week I had a letter from a former 
utility executive who had permitted New Deal hating 
to muddy his outlook on life. It had given him an 


4 


would be enough to win the 


from the 11,000,000 figure 


inferiority complex. He felt sorry for himself. He 
insisted he was persecuted because he was a utility 
man, and so there was no use of his trying to get a 
job or to make a living. He had resigned himself to 
living upon the favor of friends! He had borrowed so 
much that he was seriously considering jumping out 
a window and letting his widow pay his debts with 
his insurance money. This man was, and is, one of the 
best utility engineers in the West. He has considerable 
administrative ability. But this persecution com- 
plex he has developed has thrown him. American 
business men have no need to feel sorry for themselves. 
Our place in society is stronger than it has ever been 
before. To be sure, we are beset by bureaucratic 
headaches. But that will pass, just as every other 
uneconomic rash which has plagued the country has 
passed. How soon it will pass, depends upon the will- 
ingness of us all to assume responsibility and prove 
to the world that we have the spirit to surmount any 
obstacle, even the bright young men in Washington 


who wish to make America over. 


Spring Vacations 


There are a great many executives in war indus 
tries who have had no real vacation for two years 
when the defense program started, Many of them 
have been working twelve and fifteen hours a day, and 
are fast approaching the point of diminishing use- 
fulness. The danger of a breakdown in executive 
health was pointed out by Dr. Walter Alvarez, of the 
Mayo Clinic in a recent meeting arranged by the 
Chicago Medical Society. “Every able executive in 
industry,” the doctor said, “is an asset not only to 
his company, but to the country as a whole. The mor 
tality of executives and the incidence of serious de 
generative diseases among them appear to be con 
siderably higher than those of men who work with 
their hands. One reason for that is they not only 
work too long hours, but most of their time outsid 
is taken up with talking shop and making contacts 
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which will be helpful to them in their business.” Dr. 
Alvarez then laid down nine health mandates for 
executives : 

1. Slow down. 


ir 


Take a month’s vacation, or at least a short 

rest period now and then. 

3. Delegate authority to others. 

4. If you cannot sleep a soporific will be helpful. 

5. Do not smoke too much. 

6. If you do play, do not play too intensely. 
Don’t get angry. 

8. If vou are gaining weight, avoid fats and sugar. 

9. If your heart muscles are not so good, walk and 


live at a slower pace. 


Where Public Relations Begin 


“Some companies,” declared Frederick W. Nichol, 
vice president and general manager of International 
Business Machines Corporation, to an overflow meet- 
ing of the Sales Managers Association of Milwaukee, 
“attach too much importance to public relations and 
not enough importance to human relations. Let us 
not forget that good public relations have their roots 
in good human relations, and that good human re- 
lations begin at home.” Chalk up a ten strike for 
Major Nichol. We have listened too long to so-called 
public relations experts who believe that if the pub- 
licity is clever enough, nothing else matters. That line 
of reasoning sounds suspiciously like the counsel of 
idvertising experts of a generation ago. They used to 
say that if the advertising copy was clever cnough, 
the quality of the product didn’t matter. It cost 
business millions of dollars to learn otherwise. To 
make certain that its relations with all employees—in 
plants and offices, as well as in sales and service de- 
partments—conform to the overall specifications of 
top management, IBM has recently established a 
“Human Relations Department.” This corresponds 
to what some companies call a Personnel Department, 
except that the emphasis is not upon “selling” the 
company’s policies and wage scales to employees, but 
developing ways and means of improving employee 
relationships. Looking ahead, IBM sces where having 
the enthusiastic support and cooperation of all em- 
ployees, including the sales force, is going to be tre- 
mendously important. It is President Thomas J. 
Watson’s idea that now, rather than after the war, is 


the time to cement employee relationships. 


War Debt Jitters 


Another thing that is depriving business executives 
of their gall bladders is worry over how we are going 
to pay the war debt. One banker put it this way: 
“Paying off a $200,000,000,000 debt will take all our 
savings for three generations. Just think what that 
will do to our standard of living! Why the country is 
broke right now.” Well, perhaps it is. But why worry 
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about it? Worrying won't help any. [ remember read- 
ing in an old book on English finance, published in 
1815, that nothing could possibly save England—it 
could never repay the tremendous debt caused by the 
. the English cut the knot 
by the ve ry simple ( xpecdic nt of letting the debt stand! 








long war with France. We 


The Government issued non-retirable securities called 
British Consols, which carry a 2 per cent interest 
rate, and sell currently on about a 205 per cent basis. 
These securities are very popular for trust funds, 
since they never mature! Internal debts have a way 
of reducing themselves as time goes on, Over the years 
the influx of gold and the creation of new wealth 
makes the service charge easier to pay. So long as we 
do not have to borrow abroad, and are able to re- 
finance the war debt, we have only the servicing of the 
debt, a matter of some $2,000,000,000 annually. 
Considering that since the war began we have in 
creased our capacity to produce by more than 
$70,000,000,000 annually, the $2,000,000,000 service 


charg should not give anvone the jitters. 


World Traders 

The other day a rumor from Spain broke prices on 
the black markets of Paris—Hitler was dead and 
Roosevelt and Churchill had met in Casablanca to 
discuss armistice terms offered by Germany! Of 
course there was nothing to it, but it gave an inkling 
of what to expect when peace does come. It suggests 
to business men that while our first job is to win the 
war we can no longer put off preparing for the 
changes we will face at war’s end. In the opinion of 
Frederick C. Crawford, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers one of these changes, 
or as he termed it, “one of management's post-war re 
sponsibilities” will be to acquire an international con- 
cept of business and become world traders. An execu 
tive of Marshall Field & Company declared, “Trans 
portation improvements—especially the advent of 
transatlantic cargo-carrying planes, makes it neces 
sary for every sales and advertising manager to re 
construct his thinking in terms of world markets. 
World merchandising and world retailing will be a 
part of the post-war world.” He foresees buyers from 
America’s stores hopping off to Chungking to buy 
linen handkerchiefs, then to Terchan to buy rugs, and 
stopping off on the way home in Switzerland to buy 
ski clothes. Another aviation enthusiast, Dudley 
Crafts Watson told a group of pop-eved garden- 
clubbers in Chicago the other day, the time was not 
far off when they could step into a plane and spend 
the week-end among the gardens of Persia. And he 
added, “All it will cost each of you would be $35!" 
Without peering too deeply into the crystal, it does 
seem reasonable that U.S. business men are going to 


play a larger part in international trade than ever 


before, and it is not too soon for us to begin to learn 
more about it.—J. C. A. 





Note the 
CARBINE... 


“a weapon of great merit” 


“Little has been said of the new army car- 
bine, but we believe it to be a weapon of 
great merit. It is a short rifle, 36 inches 
long, and 5 pounds in weight, half the 
weight of the ordinary rifle. All the men 
and the officers in the infantry who have 
been armed with the pistol will carry the 
carbine instead. That includes sergeants 
and all commissioned officers up through 
majors. It holds 15 cartridges in the maga- 
zine and is semiautomatic, like the Garand 
rifle. It fires a .30 caliber cartridge and is 
accurate up to any distance that soldiers 
usually fire at the enemy. We are begin- 
ning to get production in volume.” 





RosenrtT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting and 
adding machines are still available (under WPB regulations) 
for purchase by plants engaged in war work. 

Our maintenance service from coast to coast, which you have 
come to rely on, is being kept in complete and efficient 
operation. 

Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your Underwood, 
Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher machines — as well as a com- 
plete line of carbon paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in 
quality, for every make of office machine. 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 


ip ~~ Enlist Your Dollars Buy More War Bonds To Shorten The Duration 
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White Motor Sells for Future 


With Plant All Out for War 





‘Visit every owner whether he can buy a truck or 
not,’’ says Robert F. Black, president of White Motor 
Company. The story of White Motor’s plan to train 


salesmen to sell service, to keep trucks rolling for 
the duration, while factory’s first job is to build 
army trucks and almost all new trucks are frozen 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


LMOST every capital goods or 

equipment manufacturer with 
a big war job requiring total fac- 
tory capacity and rendering de- 
livery of peacetime products to 
customers impossible wants to know 
what to do with the sales organi- 
zation. One company, with Army 
orders as its number one job which 
has faced, and found a solution for 
this problem is White Motor Com- 
pany, Cleveland’s famed motor 
truck and bus manufacturer. 

Just when the organization was 
producing more orders than ever 
before, it suddenly had no trucks 
to sell—Unele Sam took them all. 

White sales in 1940 were $37, 
000,000—in 1941, $72,000,000 
and in 1942, over $125,000,000. 
But the White field sales organi- 
zation had little to do with nearly 
doubling sales in 1941, and again 
in 1942. The Army saw to that, 
loading the company’s books and 
its plant with orders for U.S. Army 
Tank Scout 


Destroyers, Cars, 
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Half Tracs, Prim 
Cargo trucks. The story of White's 


from 


Movers, and 
conversion civilian to war 
products cannot be told now, but 
the story of converting the sales 
organization to sell something it 
never bothered to sell before shows 
how White handled a difficult situ 
ation. It also shows how White, by 
tackling the problem of “What 
can our salesmen do, when we have 
none of our regular products to 
sell?” is preparing for post-war 
selling on a scale that seems to in 
sure sales far in excess of previous 
volume. 

From its founding early in this 
1929, White was 


known as one of the greatest build 


century up to 


ers of big trucks. More than that, 
White always went a long way 
toward keeping its fleets well serv 
iced and supplied with parts. But 
the sales department went its way 
and the parts and service depart 
ments went their ways. Most of the 


pressure from the home office in 


Cleveland was on sales, At any rate 
the salesmen were not inclined to 
concern themselves with service or 
parts—their job was to sell trucks 
and let the service departments 
take care of 
trucks running 
In 1929 White suffered a severe 
reverse. Walter White, last of the 


founding family to be active in the 


keeping customers’ 


business, was killed in an automo 
bile accident. His death led indi 
rectly to a series of corporate mis 
adventures, including a part-time 
president, a merger which did not 
jell, unmerging and operating 
under the direction of men who had 
little or no White experience. 

By 1935 when Robert F. Black 
was clected president, the morale 
of the White _ field 


reached what was probably an all- 


force had 


time low. This was partially be- 
cause of the depression, which re- 
dueed all truck sales, but hit sales 
of heavy trucks, such as White's, 
especially hard. It was also caused 
hy not knowing who was boss or 
what new set of policies and orders 
would be handed down from head- 
quarters from day to day. 

Robert Black had spent most of 
his life up to 1935 selling or oper- 
ating trucks and busses. He was 
no stranger to the field and he 
came to White with a wholesome 
respect for the organization, plus a 
determination to retain all the 
sterling character of White-train- 
ed men. He decided to go outside 
the organization for as few execu- 
tives as possible. Because of the 


fact that a number of White men 
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PRESIDENT Robert F. Black at his desk in Cleveland, 
where he spends relatively little time, preferring to be 
out working with the White field selling organization 


had reached retirement age, it was 
necessary to find replacements out- 
side the organization, but where- 
ever possible he promoted younger 
men to fill bigger jobs. 

The way he found a sales man- 
typical. When 
Black became president the chair 


ager is probably 


man was combing the country for 
a sales manager. After a brief time 
and a few trips into the field visit- 
ing branches, Black said, “We have 
a man right here who ought to be 
sales manager. No use looking out- 
side for the man. We have a man 
here who knows most of our big 
gest customers, who has the re- 
affection of all the 
branch managers.” And that was 
the way J. N. (Nev) Bauman be- 
came vice president (in charge of 
sales) of White. 

Black and 


team which was to spend much time 


spect and 


Bauman formed a 


in the field, visiting branches and 
calling on owners. Their first job 
was to rebuild the sales organiza- 
tion and bring it new faith and con- 
fidence. Some branches had not 
been visited by an executive from 
Cleveland in six years and were al- 
most strangers to the company’s 
executives. 

As Mr. Black tells the story it 


sounds simple and easy, but it was 
neither. He found several weak- 
nesses in the field) organization 
which he set out to remedy by un- 
usual, rather than usual, methods. 
Because White trucks sell in small 
volume as compared with passenger 
trucks, White had 


been unable to depend on dealers 


cars or light 
for sales volume, and had therefore 
built its own branch organization 
with each branch manager theo- 
retically in charge of the branch, 
but actually only a sales manager. 
These 


hard for sales volume and to some 


branch managers pushed 


extent at least neglected other 
phases of management, such as ex- 
pense watching, parts and service 
sales, accessory sales, and inven- 


tory control. The service depart- 


ments reported direct to Cleve- 


land. Most of the branches con- 
tinually lost money. Like erring 
sons, they “sent home for money” 
when it was needed. 

Soon after becoming president, 
Mr. Black inaugurated an engi- 
neering development which brought 
the White line out in front mechani- 
cally and from a design and oper- 
ating economy standpoint. Then he 
tackled an even more difficult task. 
He began to insist on the principle 


VICE PRESIDENT J. N. Bauman started with White right 
after he left school. Excepting a brief time when he was 
loaned to a customer he has been there continuously 


that branches should stop getting 
their money from home, but should 
be self-sustaining, operating on a 
sound, budgeted, business basis. 

“We found on our trips around 
the country that we had too much 
authority in Cleveland, too little 
in the field,” said Mr. Black in ex- 
plaining his reorganization of the 
field forces. To remedy this, he de- 
veloped a coordinated sales pro- 
gram, dividing the country into 
nine regions, cach with a respon- 
sible executive head. Two of these 
regional managers were made vice 
presidents of the company. These 
nine men directed the operations of 
the regional organizations in ac- 
cordance with plans developed 
largely by the regional and branch 
managers to meet their local con- 
ditions. 

Obviously it was casier to an- 
nounce that branches should oper- 
ate profitably than it was to bring 
about actual profitable operations. 
Both Black and Bauman are in- 
clined to experiment and test. With 
the goal of profitable branch op- 
eration in mind they selected four 
cities for branch experiments. “We 
used a lot of paint and spent a lot 
of money for new equipment. We 


made real stores out of our parts 
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and accessories departments,” says 
Black. Kach of these “pilot” plants 
was made into miniature White fac 
tory, with machine tool equipment 
never before possessed by White 
branches. They were capable of 
handling any service or repair job 
brought to them. 

One of the several reasons bran- 
ches had lost money was that the 
branch manager who was a real 
sales-minded executive spent his 
‘ime recruiting, training, and su- 
vervising salesmen. He spent much 
time with White users and in as- 
sisting salesmen to close large 
wders. He had no patience with 
letails, such as auditing bills, con- 
rolling expenses, watching parts 
nventories, and managing the serv- 
ice department. If he was a good 
‘ontroller, he was likely to be weak 
m sales. And the pressure was for 
sales. If high trade in prices 
wrought orders, he paid high prices 
for used trucks. And the result was 
ed ink on the statement. 

Black sensed this soon after he 
came to the organization, and he 
found the remedy. It was a new 
nan in each branch—the business 
nanager, charged with the respon- 
sibility of taking “90 per cent of 
the reutine duties off the man- 
iwer’s shoulders.” The business 
manager watched credits and col- 
ections, and assumed duties simi- 
lar to those of the company’s con- 
‘roller at Cleveland. This develop- 
ment left the branch manager time 
0 supervise sales, yet provided ma- 
chinery for expense control. 

Another innovation was a profit- 
sharing arrangement for most of 
the branch executives. 

Having been a branch manager 
umself, Mr. Black realized that 
me characteristic of branch direc- 
ion from a home office is too many 
tters from headquarters. In some 
ganizations branch managers are 
ept busy reading and answering 
ual from the home office. Black 
eversed that custom. He asked the 
ranch managers to write a weekly 
tter to Mr. Bauman. Not a form- 
| “report,” but a factual, down 
0 carth weekly (Continued on page 22) 
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TODAY—The White parts and accessories stores are geared up for merchandising 


TRAINING was conducted in 2,000 meetings of which this is probably typical 
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Tax Dangers in Current Wage 
And Salary Rate Raises 





Excerpts from a recent address before the Pittsburgh 
chapter of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion by John M. Crimmins, legal staff Koppers United 
Company, warning against income tax dangers where 
raises are given without proper records to support them 





H’’ many increases in| wages 
and salaries did your company 
grant between October 3, and 
December 31, 19427” 

About two years from now, when 
the auditors from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue are in your com 
pany, auditing vour 1942 income 
tax, vou may expect this question. 

After the auditor asks this ques- 
tion, he may say, “Show me that 
every one of these salary or wage 
increases is legal, or I will disallow 
the entire amount of the 1942 sal- 
ary of every person increased.” 

It is at this point that the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act is going to 
become really important to every 
employer. The employer who is not 
prepared to make a full defense of 
every increase given must antici- 
pate the possibility that the entire 
amount of the 1942 salary will be 
disallowed as an operating expense 
for the year 1942. This time about 
two vears from now is what every 
business-man must look forward to, 
for that interview may be ex- 
tremely costly. The total salaries of 
every person who enjoyed an in- 
crease are to be disallowed as op- 
crating expenses. 

It must be remembered that the 
Economic Stabilization Act is very 
casy to read, and extremely diffi- 
cult to administer. The Act says 
that a salary rate and a wage rate 
cannot be adjusted without the ap- 
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proval of the Administrator. Here 
is the first and one of the most 
difficult distinctions to make in the 
entire Act 
a salary rate and a salary, the dis- 


the distinction between 


tinction between a wage rate and a 
wage. It is permitted under cer- 
tain circumstances to make an ad 
justment in wages and in salaries 
without the consent of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, or 
without the consent of the War 
Labor Board. It is almost never 
permitted to make a change in the 
wage rate or salary rate without 
the approval of the Commissioner 
or the War Labor Board. The dis- 
tinction is illustrated in the case 
of wages. Where a company em- 
ploys mechanics and mechanics’ 
helpers, union contracts usually 
provide one rate for mechanics’ 
helpers and another rate for me- 
chanics. When a helper acquires 
the necessary skill and the upper 
position becomes vacant, the helper 
becomes a mechanic and his wage 
is increased accordingly. But the 
wage rate remains the same. The 
worker has transferred from one 
wage rate to another. 

The same facts and rules apply 
to salary. You almost never can 
change a salary rate without the 
approval of the War Labor Board 
or the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

There are five cases in which a 


salary, as opposed to a_ salary 
rate, may be changed. Very few 
companies have a formalized salary 
schedule. Most companies hire sal- 
aried people individually and have 
no set amount to be paid for vari 
ous jobs, no matter who holds the 
job. However, over a period of 
years, most companies know the 
limits within which salaries for any 
given job must fall. 

The five cases in which salaries 
may be raised are governed largely 
by Treasury regulations which 
make it clear that business prac 
tice as established by pavrolls 
over a period of years actually 
serves as established salary sched 
ules. Within the limits established 
by these payrolls, salary changes 
(increases) may be adjusted. 

The five cases in which salaries 
may be increased are: 

1. Where there are individual! 

promotions or reclassifica 
tions. 

2. Where there are individua 

merit inereases within estab 


lished rate ranges. 


~~ 


Where there is in operation 
an established plan of in 
creases based upon length oi 
service. 

4. Where there is an establishe: 


incentive plan. 


wt 


Where there is a trainee sys 
tem. 

In most cases, these five require 
ments reduce themselves to two 
the individual promotions and in 
dividual merit increases. 

Little trouble is anticipated o: 
promotions. On a promotion wher 
a man is moved from one set o 
duties to another and started o: 
his new duties at a salary not i 
excess of his predecessor’s salar 
in that office, there is almost an ai 
tight record. On the other hance 
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where individual merit increases 
are granted there may be trouble, 
hecause of the necessity of making 
. record which will stand up under 
investigation. 

Here it must be remembered 
that a raise may have been granted 
for due cause in December, 1942, 
md the causes for the raise fully 
understood both by the executive 
granting the raise and by the em- 
ployee. Yet two years from now 
it the time income tax reports for 
1942 are audited, all of the parties 
in question may be dead or no 
longer employed by the company. 

It is possible to make an increase 
in salary rates with the permission 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
ud with the permission of the War 
Labor Board. On the jurisdiction 
of consent to those increases, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
1as jurisdiction on all salaries in 
excess of $5,000. The War Labor 
Board has jurisdiction on all sal- 
iries below $5,000, except in cases 
of administrative, executive, and 
professional employees who are ex- 
empt from the Wages and Hours 
Act, and who are not covered by 
union agreements. Individuals not 
subject to the Wages and Hours 
Act, and not covered by union 
agreement are subject to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenuce’s 
jurisdiction, along with all salaries 
tbove $5,000. 

Where it is desired to change 
the salary rate, apply cither to 
the Commissioner or to the War 
Labor Board, whichever has juris- 
diction. Where doubts exist, go to 
the local office of the Wages and 
Hours Administrator and obtain a 
ruling upon a set of particular 
facts as to whether it is necessary 
'o go to the War Labor Board to 
get its consent to make the adjust- 
ment in salary. There is a question, 
not as to what a company can do, 
but what a company is safe in 
doing without obtaining the prior 
ipproval of either the Commis- 
sioner or the War Labor Board. 
In our own company, we feel fairly 
safe in making an increase in a 
salary where there has been an in- 
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When income tax auditors tackle your 1942 statement it will be ‘‘judgment 
day”’ for all the wage and salary rate increases being made in 1942-1943 


dividual promotion. Where there 
has been only an individual merit 
increase, we feel that we are not 
safe unless we go to the Wages and 
Hours Division and obtain a rul 
ing, either on that particular case 
or upon a case that is of exactly 
the same type and upon which we 
have the same record in our file. 
In other words, if we had a 
memorandum in our engineering 
and construction department that 
John Doe has been with us for five 
vears, that his rate is $100 a 
month, and that due to inereased 
skill and inereased ability, he is 
now entitled to a rate of $110 a 
month, and we present that to the 
Wages and Hours Division and ob- 
tain a ruling from them that that 
increase does not require the ap- 
proval of the War Labor Board, 
then we feel reasonably safe, where 
we have exactly the same type of 
statement in our files, signed by an 
official of the same force, of the 
same weight, of the same magni- 


tude, with regard to another em- 


ployee, that we can then make that 
increase without obtaining special 
approval, 

If we are going to be 100 per 
cent certain we would obtain ap- 
proval of all of them. Administra- 
tively, in a large company, that is 
impossible. If we go to them on one 
of exactly the same type and ob- 
tain a precedent that we can rely 
upon on the day of judgment that 
is coming, then we feel we are rea- 
sonably safe in going ahead on it. 

Everytime a particular request 
for an increase comes to our com- 
mittee, there is pressure on us to 
give it. I always think of the dan- 
ger to the company if we make a 
misstep, and the advice I should 
like to give is that when the pres- 
sure is on to give an inerease, and 
you have the slightest doubt about 
whether you are going to be able 
to justify your position in giving 
that increase when the day of judg- 
ment comes—and it is coming 
then don’t act without obtaining a 


ruling. 
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Daily and cumulative records are kept in the Kardex file, so that final and 
yearly statements, which must be made in triplicate, can be produced quickly 


Payrolls on Time 





Modernized equipment in payroll department of Tampa 
shipbuilding firm of McCloskey and Company cuts 
production of payrolls 
and all social security and tax reports now required 


labor and insures ‘‘on time’’ 





BY L. H. HOUCK 


AYROLLS on time with new 
employees being added at a rate 
of more than a thousand a week 
has been one of the problems at 
the new shipyards of McCloskey 
Florida, 


where several million dollars’ worth 


& Company, Tampa, 


of concrete cargo ships are being 


built. Although the payroll is still 
increasing, its tempo has slowed 
down with about 5,000 employees. 

Keeping records of 5,000 men 
ranging from laborers to skilled 
craftsmen of a dozen kinds is diffi- 
cult under normal conditions. 'T'o- 
day it is even more difficult be- 
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cause of much overtime, in war in- 
dustrics, a large number of payroll 
deductions, and a great many ree- 
ords furnished other departments. 

This shipyard checks all its men 
in on regulation time clocks, where 
each shift punches time cards when 
it starts to work. 

After the shift has gone to work 
the cards just registered are 
turned over to the payroll office 
and registered against the master 
pavroll sheet. 

All foremen are responsible for 
the time, pay, and overtime records 
of their crew, in addition to the 


clock cards, and for this purpose 
carry a regular time book in which 
they record each employee in their 
crew. 

When the clock cards are col 
lected and turned over to the pay 
roll department the latter picks up 
the foreman’s time book and checks 
it against the cards. Thus, before 
entries are made on the master 
payroll sheet they have been 
checked with the clock and the 
foreman, and any irregularities 
ironed out. 

This 


throughout the day as new shifts 


procedure continues 
go to work. 

At 11 o’clock each night a new 
otice crew comes to work in the 
payroll department and their job 
is to post the master payroll sheets 
with hours, overtime, kind of work, 
and rate of pay for each employee. 
This sheet is completed each week 
from entries made nightly, becom 
ing the master sheet from which 
checks are written. 

At the end of each week when 
the master sheet is completed, four 
copies are made, making, with the 
original, a total of five. 

The original goes to the Mari- 
time Commission, one copy to the 
Bond 
copy to the auditing department, 
one copy to the Kardex file, wher: 
Social Security and Victory taxes 
are deducted and the fifth copy is 
held in the office files. 


The company uses the 


Victory department, one 


Ditto 
system for master sheet and 
checks, and the Kardex system for 
employee deductions. 

After the master sheet has been 
completed it is a complete record 
of each employee with the numbe: 
of hours he has worked, hours 
overtime, rate of pay, and the 
amount due, showing deductions 
for Social Security, Victory tax. 
and any other purpose. 

Payment is made to the em 
ployee by check, but no checks cai 
be issued until the master shee 
has been completed. After that. 
checks are written in triplicate 
The original goes to the employee 
who receives his check in the clock 


aisle as he leaves the yards whe 
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his shift is off. Payment is made at 
the end of the various shifts to 
difficul- 


ties. The duplicate check goes to 


facilitate transportation 
the Maritime Commission for their 
records, and the triplicate to the 
auditing department of the ship- 
vard, 

The Remington Rand 


system used to record the financial 


Kardex 


status of the employees is handled 
by one full-time girl and an assist- 
ant who works part of the time. 
Daily and cumulative records of 
each 
Kardex file, so that final and yearly 
statements, which must be made in 


employee are kept in the 


tripheate, can be given quickly. 
When an employee quits he must be 


given a Victory tax receipt at the 
time he is paid off. 

In addition to his name each em 
ployee is registered with a number 
which also represents his depart 
ment. A number and name cross 
index has been made in the Kardex 
so employees can be located by 
either. 

The Kardex employee file card, 
which is posted daily from daily 
time sheets and foremen’s time 
books, shows time in and out, sal 
ary, hours worked, overtime, and 
up to sixteen authorized deduce 
tions. These figures are transferred 
to a yearly master card in the 
Kardex file which at the end of the 
vear, or at any time during the 


year, will show the complete finan- 
cial status of the employee, such as 
total deductions for Social Secur 
itv, Victory tax, and other totals. 

Since each work department has 
been assigned a number in a series 
to indicate the department or the 
kind of work, a shortage of labor 
can be easily shown in the Kardex 
files by the empty spaces represent 
ing employees who have quit. 
Labor shortage from a specified 
maximum can be ascertained by 
merely counting the blanks. 

Since Social Security taxes are 
not deducted from incomes over 
$3,000, 


reached a colored signal is inserted 


when this amount is 


on the Kardex in the margin. 





Rewards for Dependable Employees 





Bonus for steady attend- 
ance coupled with penalty 
for absenteeism bring big 
increase in employee at- 
tendance at silver firm 





BY CARL G. BAUMES 


Office Manager, R. Wallace and Sons 
Manufacturing Company 


HE only valuable employee is 

the one at work. No matter what 
us ability may be, he can con- 
ribute nothing to the organization 
vhile riding on a bus or reclining 
in bed with a cold. 

When it came time to provide a 
general increase in wages in our 
fice, we decided to find a method 
f rewarding those who by reason 
f good health or conscientious ef- 
ort were at work on time and with 
ittle or no lost time. 

Like 


‘ound that some individuals were 


most organizations, we 
iabitually late while others were 
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frequently absent through sick 


ness, for which they are given a 


sick leave allowance. Some em 
ployees requested days off for what 
are considered excusable absences, 
such as weddings, while others sel 
dom took advantage of these privi- 
leges. One interesting result of our 
40-hour 


week was the increase in absences, 


change from a 44 to a 


for under the 44-hour week an ab- 
sence during the week would result 
in the loss of time and a half for 
Saturday morning. 
Having two or three people ab- 
disor 


sent from a department 


ganizes the work and makes it 
necessary to shift employees from 
one job to another. In anticipation 
of these absences, a department 
head is apt to maintain a larger 
personnel than is actually needed. 
If he doesn’t, the unfortunate in- 
dividuals, who are at work, have to 
earry an additional burden with- 
out reward and in the frame of 
mind that “some people can get 
away with anything.” 

Our plan is intended to accom- 
plish four purposes: 


1. A general raise in salaries. 


Reward for constant attend- 

ance, 

Increased production per 
payroll dollar. 

4. Self-supervision of employees. 


We explained the plan to our 


employees as follows: 
EMPLOYEES’ Bonus PLAN 
R. Watiace & Sons Mrce. Co. 
Purpose of the Plan 
l. To 


prompt in attendance and those 


reward those who are 
who give continuous service to the 
company. 

2. ‘To provide a general increase 
in salaries to help meet the in- 
creased cost of living. 

Employees Included Under the 

Plan 

The plan ineludes all employees 
in the main office building now sub- 
ject to time and one-half for over- 
time who are paid on a_ weekly 
salary basis. 

The Plan 

1. At the start of each month a 
bonus of 6 per cent of the base 
salary will be set up for each em- 
plovee. 

2. For each time late 50 cents 


will be deducted (Continued on page 20) 
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How 
Western 
Electric 
Safeguards 
Its Records 





Photographing records on 
16 millimeter film, guards 
them against loss, as orig- 
inals and copies may be 
stored in separate loca- 
tions. Entire roomful of 
records when recorded on 
film takes up no more 
space than small trunk 





[" BOMBS should fall on our 
offices today, would our vital 
records be ready for business to- 
morrow: 

Members of a committee Inves- 
tigating the possible effects of air 
raids on the records of the Wes- 
tern Electric Company asked them- 
selves this question recently. For 
Western Electric, as well as any 
other company performing  serv- 
ices vital to the successful prose- 
cution of the war, cannot afford to 
lose important records. That’s why 
at the request of C. G. Stoll, presi- 
dent of Western Electric, a com- 
mittee was appointed to look into 
this problem of the security of 
vital records. This committee be- 
gan its investigation in the fall of 
1941, two months before Pearl 
Harbor. 

The committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives from the departments 
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principally concerned, invited Wes- 
tern Electrie engineers to deter- 
mine the degree of the protection 


offered by the well-constructed, 


twenty-six story office building 


which houses the various head- 
quarters departments of the Com- 
pany. The engineers reported their 
tests showed that very few existing 
office or factory buildings can be 
considered safe for the storage of 
vital records under the impact of 
modern war. 

Having learned that such records 
require special protection, the com- 
mittee outlined the classification 
of all records. This breakdown 
was satisfied by the establishment 
of three major groups: 

1. Records duplicated at company 
locations or in the offices of as- 
sociated or subsidiary com- 
panies in other cities not so 
likely to be bombed. 

2. Records which could be recon- 
structed without undue delay or 
expense from any information 
obtainable from the offices of 
associated or subsidiary com- 
panies. 

3. Records of which no duplicates 
exist outside headquarters and 
which could not be reconstructed 


fairly easily, yet were: 


Rarely required for refer 


_ 


ence. 

b. Frequently required for ref 
erence. 

c. Possibly would be needed in 
exact facsimile for produc 
tion as evidence in litigation 
or before an investigating 
body. 

All _ information contained — in 
records falling into Classes 1 and 
2 was considered sufficiently wel 
safeguarded without special pro 
tection. All information contained 
in Class 3 was deemed worthy ot 
special precautions. The originals 
classified as 3a were shipped to a 
city which was less likely to be th 
target for bombing attacks o1 
sabotage and a company officia 
resident there is held responsibl 
for producing these records as d 
sired. 

In the case of records in the 3! 
and 3e classes, it was recommende: 
that they be microfilmed, and th: 
film sent to another city for saf« 
keeping. In this way the record 
could be duplicated from the micro 
film copies, or the photographi: 
facsimiles produced, should th: 
originals be destroyed. 

Steps were taken immediately t 
put the microfilming plan in actior 
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Cameras and reading equipment de- 
signed for this specific purpose 
were purchased or leased and in- 
stalled in office and plant, with one 
camera recording up to 10,000 
pages of office records per day, 
while another photographs a half 
million drawings per year. 

Both film records are placed on 
a film 


more rapidly than ordinary news- 


base which will burn no 
print, and whose physical charac- 
teristics are such that the records 
will be preserved fully as long as 
if they had been printed on the 
highest quality record paper. Be- 
cause of the great reduction in 
size of the record, it is possible to 
place the contents of as many as 
300 full-size engineering drawings 
on a roll of film four inches in 
diameter and two inches in width. 
Because of this feature, little ad- 
litional space in our repositories 
s needed for the storage of our 
nicrofilm. 

Each member of the committee 
vas asked to confer with the mem- 
ers of those departments he rep- 
esented who were best qualified to 
After the 


‘lassification lists were prepared 


‘lassify the records. 


ind approved by the head of each 


lepartment involved, they were 
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turned over to the secretary of the 
committee. 

The committee next requested 
the seeretary’s department, whose 
duty it is to preserve essential 
company records, to obtain from 
the various departments the Class 
3 materials appearing on these 
lists, to make the required micro- 


film duplicates, to ship the origi 


Valuable records, drawings, ledgers, 
patent information, customer lists, 
subscription lists, and many other 
records, which if lost would be very 
costly to replace, should be micro- 
filmed and the films stored apart 
from the originals, in case of fire 


Illustration on page 14 shows a West- 
ern Electric employee microfilming 
unbound records. Sheets up to ten 
inches in width are handled. At left, 
operator is filming engineering draw- 
ings up to 32 x 54 inches. With the 
‘*reader’’ film, images are enlarged 
when consultation is necessary, as 


shown in illustration just below 


nals or duplicates to the selected 
location, and to prepare and dis 
tribute the related routines. 
Responsibility for selecting the 
location to which these records 
are to be shipped was assigned to 
the engineer of plant, one of whose 
functions is to pass on the ade- 
quacy of all Western Electric build- 


ings for their intended purposes. 
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Youngsters, who have never worked before—middle aged and older people who 
may have lost the skill possessed earlier, work together on Stewart-Warner’s war 
production line, illustrating the problems discussed in the accompanying article 


When Older People 


Go on the Payroll 


BY F. C. MINARER 


ANY a personnel manager has 
found by now that hiring 
older workers presents a different 
problem—or perhaps several prob- 
lems—-for him to solve. He will 
find, for instance, that putting 
older people at benches or at desks 
has it effect upon the youngsters 
working there. And, likewise, the 
youngsters have their effect on the 
older workers coming in. 

When an older worker fails to 
dlo a passable job and has to be 
coached over and over again, or 
when the older worker gives up 
after trying a job for a few days, 
it may not be because he or she 
cannot learn how to handle the 


work. It may simply be discourage- 
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ment over the difficulty of adjust- 
ing to an eight-to-five job. 

When a man has been pensioned 
for a few years, he develops quite 
different daily habits. He no longer 
has to give his undivided attention 
to a job. He may rest when he 
wishes, talk when he wants to, take 
a walk, eat, or take a nap. Now 
he must sit at a bench hour after 
hour and concentrate on the job 
at hand. He can do it, of course. 
But it does mean readjustment for 
him. It will take time for him to 
case into the routine of a job 
again. Consequently, foremen han- 
dling older workers must be a bit 
more patient, permit the worker to 


go at a slow pace, overlook little 


idiosynerasies. It is a re-training 
job in habits of mind as well as otf 
body. With patience these men wil! 
become steady, thorough workers 

perhaps a bit slower than th 
younger men—but not enough si 
that production cannot be kept uy 
to par. 

Women, too, coming into indus 
trial and office work after severa 
years spent in housework, present 
a problem in re-training. They ar 
unaccustomed to a definite work 
routine that is set up to keep then 
going at one job eight hours at a 
time. These women are likely te 
tire easily because it is a strain for 
them to learn to concentrate all at 
once on one job. At home thei 
household tasks were such that 
they could vary their day’s work 
by shifting one job ahead or behind 
another. Or they could put son 
jobs off until the following day 
They were free to drop their work 
at will and lie down or take a walk 
talk over the telephone or gossij 
a bit over the back fence. Now 
they are doing work that requires 
a definite routine—a pattern, i 
you will—and it is not easy for 
them to make the adjustment. This 
need for adjustment may explai 
why some women quit after trying 
a job for a few days, or why they 
fail to make good. 

Where at all possible, the man 
agement should endeavor to vary 
the routine for these older work 
ers. Try them on one job for 
while, then another, and perhaps 
even a third. Then the monoton) 
of the routine is broken and th 
older worker feels freer—not as i 
she were tied to a bench or desk 
or typewriter. Younger worker- 
adapt themselves readily to rou 
tine jobs, but the older applicant 
especially a woman, has set up 
freer pattern of working and need 
to be sort of eased into the jol 
routine in order to become as valu 
able a worker as the younger on 

In the office, for instance, 
woman may work part time on fil 
ing and part time on billing o 
posting. While such job shiftin 
may seem a bit complicated, it 
one way to obtain maximum effi 
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ciency of the older worker some- 
what sooner than if the worker 
were kept at filing or posting all 
day long. In the factory, it is a 
known fact that 
fatigued much quicker than men 


women become 
doing the same work. She needs a 
rest pause now and then. By shift- 
ing from one job to another, the 
worker gets this rest pause, uses 
a different set of 
can vary the 
This 


gives greater impetus to the work. 


muscles, and 
thinking process. 
change refreshes her and 
The rest pause is even more im- 
portant to the older woman than 
it is to the younger. 

It is not always easy to mix 
middle-aged 


young workers and 


workers. Introducing the older 
worker to the organization may 
disrupt the work to a certain de- 
gree because they have become in- 
flexible mentally. Youngsters take 
things in their stride—they get 
emotionally upset over things just 
as oldsters do, but they spring 
back more quickly. Mentally, they 
are alert and adaptable, just as 
their muscles are pliable and sup- 
ple. Older people are likely to be 
stubborn; they may be quarrel- 


some ; they are “set” in their ways: 
they resent the young people 
especially if those young people 
are proficient at their work, work 
quickly, or happen to be in charge 
of certain operations. 

Naturally, the older employee 
likes to think that he 
best.” But he realizes in the back 


“knows 


of his mind that he isn’t exactly 
up on these new ideas and methods 
of work, so he resents the superi- 
ority of the This 
makes for stubbornness and sullen- 


voungsters. 


ness. One way of getting around 
the problem is to let all the old- 
sters work together wherever this 
is possible. Naturally, there will be 
offices or factories where this will 
not work out, but in many depart- 
ments such an arrangement is pos- 
sible. In such cases, pick out a 
fast worker from among the old- 
sters—a worker who gets along 
with evervone—and let her be the 
pacemaker. 

The trouble with many of these 
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older women—and men—is_ that 
they have forgotten how to play. 
They do not have enough recrea- 
tion; they do not get outdoors 
enough; they take themselves too 
seriously. They need a new view- 
point. Management can point out 
to all workers that theirs is the 
big responsibility for helping our 
fighters win the war. Production 
must go on and on and on, if the 
armed forces are to get the sup 
plies and equipment they require 
to do an all out job. Every worker 
has his part to play—voung and 
old. Even the young have heavy 
responsibilities. The idea is to 
keep 


ahead. If the company can set up 


shoulder them and going 
some plan of recreation for young 
and old alike, it will take the kinks 
out of the working day. Bowling, 
table 


activities will 


dancing, hiking, ping-pong, 
tennis, and other 
help. Instruction in posture may 
be important. Correct posture, 
whether in a standing or sitting 


job, helps to reduce fatigue. 


Finally, the older worker must 
be made to feel that he is doing 
an important job. The older wom 
an must be sold on doing a man’s 
job so that he may be released for 
service in his country’s armed 
forces. The older man should be 
sold on taking over the job of the 
younger man who is needed to fight 
for his country. And all of them 
must be shown how important their 
work is—that they too are help 
ing to win the war. They must be 
sold on a program of mental and 
physical hygiene so that they as 
well as our service men are fit for 
the war needs of their country. 
For they too are soldiers. By 
keeping fit they will have fewer ac 
cidents and fewer absences from 
their work. These older workers 
must be made important in the 
scheme of things today. For a long 
time now they have been told that 
it is a young people’s world. ‘They 
were not necessary in this working 


world. 





Kettering Talks About Committees 


AS I look back over the years, it 


seems to me that it is pretty 


much of a definite law that man is 
so constituted as to see what is 
wrong with a new thing, not what 
is right. I think that a critical 
view of history would indicate that 
man has tended to persecute the 
man with the new idea and then 

if the idea was good to honor 
him. That is the way the thing 
works. To verify this, vou have 
but to submit a new idea to an 
average committee in an average 
concern—a committee made up of 
average men who do not have the 
research point of view. In_ the 
course of my life I have submitted 
a good many new ideas to such 
committees. And I can tell vou that 
the reaction is to see the wrong- 
ness, to obliterate 90 per cent of 
rightness which the average eve 


cannot see for the sake of 10 per 


cent wrongness which the conven 
tional eve always sees. Even though 
the rightness is seen, the new field, 
the great possibilities that the new 
idea opens up, will not be visual- 
ized. That is because not one man 
in a thousand has imagination. 

“If you are a businessman and 
suddenly decide to adopt research 
in your organization, and go ahead 
and set up a committee of experts 
to handle the matter, then I can 
tell vou that the surest way to kill 
the new ideas that are sprouting 
around your offices is to submit 
them to that committee. The best 
way to get that great, grand, 
epoch-making idea of yours re- 
duced to the simplest, lowest, most 
commonplace form of mediocrity 
possible is to get that committee 
Cuarwrs F. Ker- 
How To 


Workers for War Industries. 


to pass on ee 
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Here are a few brief glimpses at current 
post-war activities of several leading 
companies. The work is well started now 


Committee for Economic Development 


Described in detail last month, the plans of this 
committee of business leaders have progressed since 
our last report. A local group in Peoria under the 
leadership of Walter H. Gardner, sales manager 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company, completed a sur- 
vey of Peoria’s leading employers, found that high 
level employment is not only possible, but planned for 
this area. First city to complete its post-war plans, 
Peoria now begins to develop those plans in detail. 
George D. Crabbs, chairman Philip Carey Company, 
Cincinnati, and Regional Chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development reports an_ inspiring 
mecting held under his leadership to begin post-war 
planning at Wheeling. A local chairman and com- 
mittees to cover the Wheeling district have been ap- 
pointed and are at work. C. Scott Fletcher, director 
of field development CED, has been extremely active 
and spoke at the New York Sales Managers Club re- 
cently. Walter Gardner explained the Peoria activi- 
ties before the Chicago Sales Executives Club Feb- 


ruary 11, 


Carrier Corporation Holds Meeting 


J. M. Bickel, in charge of post-war planning for 


the Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, recently called a 


meeting to discuss post-war planning activities in 
Syracuse. Representatives of several large companies 
were present, including those from Kastman Kodak 
Company, Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corporation, 
Weverhacuser Sales Company, National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, Revere Copper & Brass, Graybar 
Kleetric Company, The Studebaker Corporation, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Aluminum Company of 
America, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Servel, 
Inc., The American Rolling Mills Company. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


Many individual companies, while enthusiastically 
cooperating with the Committce for Economic De- 
velopment have begun post-war planning on an in- 
dividual basis. F. J. Curtis, development director 
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Monsanto Chemical Company, reports: “Our post 
war planning committce has representatives of pro- 
duction, distribution, research, and the technical 
economic side of our business. In addition, each di- 
vision of the company has a liaison officer for post- 
war planning. We are attempting to find out how 
much of our various products we could expect to sell 
in the period after the war under the proposed high 
national income. We are comparing these figures with 
our capacity to produce and thus determining 
whether we are to have expanding or contracting de- 
partments. If we find that a department is likely to 
contract, our problem is one for our research de- 
partment to develop new uses for the material or a 
different produet which could be manufactured by 


the same men in the same plant.” 


American Rolling Mill Company 


R. A. 
division American Rolling Mill Company, reports: 
“Our business in the immediate post-war period will 
depend upon the speed with which our customers 


Dadisman, manager market development 


accomplish their re-conversion task. Therefore, we 
are attempting to investigate their market possibili- 
ties and to offer what assistance we can to these 
customers so they can make the shift with the least 
possible delay. To plan for our own post-war pro- 
gram we have had for some time a committee com- 
posed of representatives of research, finance, domes- 
tic sales, export sales, and market development 
divisions. This committee is headed by our vice presi 
dent and assistant general manager Provision is also 
made in our committee structure for eventual sub 
committees for each plant and major operating de 
partment. As a yuide book for members of our plan 
ning committee we have developed a manual which wi 
call ‘Reconnaissance,’ and in which we are placing 
the results of our studies of the probable situation in 
which we will find ourselves when the war ends. This 
information is classified by markets, by grades of ow 
products, and by divisions of our organization. Fron 
these studies our planning committee determines th: 


projects.” 
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POST-WAR PLANS 





is now appointing regional committees 
to start local planning and study 


Committee for Economic Development 





Aluminum Company of America 

Long experienced in advance planning and creative 
selling the Aluminum Company of America, which 
has carried on a tremendous expansion program for 
several vears, has a number of post-war projects 
under way. J. O. Chesley, manager development di- 
vision of this company, says that post-war planning 
isa job his company is carrying on during what they 
eall the “eighth day of the week,”’—odd times in 
other words—because of war activities. He says: 
“Our post-war planning committee consists of the 
entire organization. Our development division leads 
and heads up this work and keeps others informed. 
To a greater extent than other companies we are 
indoctrinated with this principle because of past 
history. Our business has been built up by missionary 
selling and development work usually in the face of 
lower price competing materials. Our job for the 
future is not different from the past, but of much 
greater magnitude. If we are going to maintain any- 
thing like full employment at our present expanded 
capacity we cannot possibly have too many active 
projects under way.” 


Harnischfeger Corporation 


One of Milwaukee’s best known companies, with the 
possible exception of some breweries, Harnischfeger 
manufactures cranes, hoists, welding equipment, mo- 
tors, and other machinery. H. C. Hettelsater, man- 
ager of research, describes his company’s post-war 
activities as follows: “We recognize that the one big 
job before the industries of this country today is to 
produce all of the equipment which our armed forces 
require and to supply all of the able-bodied men pos- 
sible for active service. We also believe that it is the 
duty of American industries to do what they can to 
insure a maximum of economic stability when the 
time for demobilization comes so that the business 
world will not be thrown into another depression. 
Recognizing this fact this company is carrying on a 
systematic research and study of the markets which 
we normally supply with equipment. As a result of 
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this type of study we expect to be able to forecast the 


probable need for taking other steps to insure full 
employment in our plants after the war emergency 
is over. Our work is not being carried on in committee 
form but the full responsibility for this type of work 


is placed on two men in the organization.” 


Graybar Electric Company 


“We have a steering committee of three people,” 
reports K. B. Hopkins, advertising and sales promo 
tion manager, Graybar Electric Company, “and five 
or six separate committees studying different phases 
of post-war problems. For example, one committee is 
studying post-war planning for public works, federal, 
state, county and municipal. Another committee is 
(1) The problem of 


returning service men to their jobs or similar jobs; 


studying personnel problems: 


(2) The question of job training or hiring new 
people which will be a part of the post-war situation. 
Another committee is studying new products and 
new uses for old products, developed from the war 
effort.” 


Wide Interest in Post-War Planning 


Since publication of the January issue of Amert- 
cAN Business, which was almost wholly devoted to 
post-war planning, we have been flooded with letters 
and telegrams asking for extra copies of the maga- 
zines, for distribution to company committees work 
ing on post-war problems, for distribution by com- 
mittees to business groups, and from advertising 
agencies eager to encourage their clients to begin 
post-war planning jobs. Many companies consider 
post-war plans to be highly confidential and conse- 
quently some of the best plans with which the editors 
are familiar cannot be mentioned here. We have seen 
post-war plans, including drawings, factory layouts, 
blue prints, and in one case at least, even dummies for 
new sales promotion and advertising that are exciting 
and inspiring to put it mildly. Some companies have 
plans so far developed that it seems almost certain 
that competitors will be staggered when they are 


announced. 
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Rewards for Dependable Employees 


Continued from page 18) 


from this bonus. 8:01 and 1:06 will 
be considered late. (We wish to 
point out that vou are supposed to 
he at vour desk ready for work at 
8:00 and 1:05.) 


leave work before the regular clos 


Employees who 


ing hours will also have 50 cents 
deducted from their bonus. 

3. For cach day absent, regard 
less of the reason, $2 will be sub- 
tracted from the bonus. For half 
day's absence, $1) will be sub- 
tracted: three hours’ absence will 
constitute a half day, and_ six 
hours a full day. 

4. An emplovee who comes to 
work and becomes ill will not be 
penalized for the balance of that 


day provided he or she is sent 
home by the nurse. 

5. The bonus will be paid dur- 
ing vacations. 

6. Each month’s bonus will be 
paid during the following month 
as soon as completed. The clock 
card will be the basis for comput- 
ing the bonus. Anyone ringing an- 
other employee’s time card will for- 
feit his or her bonus arrangement. 
Everyone must ring in at one 
o'clock although he does not leave 
for lunch. 

7. The management reserves the 
right to alter or cancel this bonus 


plan. 


8. If the bonus plan proves suc 
cessful, the bonus percentage may 
be increased, according to the 
years of service, from the date of 
this plan, so that each year with 
the company would result in an in- 
creased bonus. 

9. This plan becomes effective 
Monday, May 4, 1942. 

During the first month this plan 
was in operation the number of 
“lates” was reduced by 74 per cent 
and there have not been any cases 
of doubtful 
The plan is enthusiastically _re- 


reasons for absence. 


ceived by our employees and shows 
every indication of accomplishing 


the desired results. 





(Photo Courtesy Egry Register Company) 


Registers to 


Issue Birth 
Certificates 


HERE is a boom in issuing birth 

certificates. Many public offices 
are swamped with the job, becaus« 
service men, war workers and many 
others including government em- 
ployees must have them with ap- 
plications, 

Up to 1900 only sixteen states 
required filing of birth certificates 
at time of birth and this has com 
plicated the work in offices already 
crowded and unable to employ 
more help. To speed writing birth 
certificates and control the job 
properly the City of Atlanta has 
installed = autographic — registers. 
One copy of the certificate is auto 
matically locked into the register 

Many people are forced to hunt 
up old school records, family 
Bibles, obtain witnesses to prove 


that they have been born. 
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The Pact-Power OF KARDEX 


INSURES 
PRACTICAL WORKING INVENTORIES 


- 


‘it’s the inventory that tells the story.’’ A 

high Army production official said this recently, 

in referring to the success of America’s war pro- 

duction program. 

And control of inventories—the scheduling of 

available materials into the production lines ona 

balanced basis—has long been the policy of the 

country’s major producers of war materials. Today, 

CMP extends the doctrine of properly balanced 

inventories to every manufacturer in the land. 

Control of inventories is vital. And there is no 

faster, no surer, no simpler method of control than 

the one provided by Kardex, the only visible Inven- 

tory System with the exclusive Graph-A-Matic 

signal control. 

Kardex focuses your attention on today’s inven- 

tory status of every individual item of stock. Kardex 

spotlights each item in terms of the number of 

weeks’ supply on hand for authorized production 

schedules. Kardex tells you the facts you need 

for operation under C MP Regulation No. 2, which 

states that no user shall accept delivery of any 

item of controlled material if his inventory of that 

item is, or would after delivery become, greatér and small. The com- 
than is required for scheduled production duying specialists is available 
the next 60 days. 

Will that shipment you're expecting next week 

send your stock over the 60-day-supply mark ? 

Kardex warns you, “Postpone that shipment!” Do 

shortages or past-due deliveries ¢ , or write Systems 
Kardex says, “Expedite!” , Buffalo, New York. 








Graph-A-Matic signal charts 
no. of weeks’ or months’ sup- 
ply on hand at scheduled 


This signal shows the month This signal indicates the 
of next scheduled receipt of month through which material 


material on outstanding pur- allotted has been received 
chase orders. from claimant agency. rate of production. 
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FACT-POWER..... exclusive with Kardex, means vital facts are signalled 
for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative action. 


REMINGTON RAND 
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White Motor Sells for Future with Plant All Out for War 


Continued from page & 


comment on activities, conditions, 
and business. 

These letters soon became one of 
the chief tools of management at 
Cleveland. Week after week they 
point out in vigorous language 
some of the company weaknesses. 
The letters are read carefully by 
Mr. Bauman, 


graphs marked for abstraction and 


important para- 
distribution to department man- 
agers, and then passed on to Mr. 
Black who reads them as carefully 
as Mr. Bauman. Let three branch 
managers complain about the same 
difficult y 


example 


delayed shipments, for 
and things start happen- 
ing, with the goal of remedying the 
difficulty the same week. 

The abstracts of the weekly let- 
ters from branches are sent to 
executives concerned, and it has be- 
come an unwritten law that action 
must be taken immediately and the 
complaints acknowledged. — The 
knowledge that his complaints are 
read and acted upon, not filed and 
forgotten, has done much to build 
morale and faith in the mind of 
every branch manager. 

Let no one think these letters 
from branch managers are a sub- 
stitute for ficld work on the part of 
Bauman or Black. Both are excel- 
lent customers of the Pullman 
Company and the airlines. Field 
executives are brought to Cleve- 
land several times a year, and no 
branch manager can long remain a 
stranger to top management. 


Once month Mr. Black 


writes a general letter to members 


each 


of the field organization. He has 
established a pattern for these let- 
ters—first, a report of shipments 
for the previous month, and then, 
almost invariably a restatement of 
the year’s goals, plus comment on 
current achievements, These letters 
are singularly free from preaching 
or fault-finding. Rather, they give 
credit for good work and hold up 
goals for immediate as well as dis- 
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tant achievement and accomplish- 
ment, 

Just as the pilot plants were 
proving that branches could oper- 
ate profitably, White’s entire ca- 
pacity was taxed with Army 
orders. More than $400,000) had 
heen spent for new equipment for 
the service stations and the parts 
and accessory stores, and the en- 
tire organization was becoming 
alert to the possibilities of selling 
maintenance and parts. Looking 
back over the program, it seems as 
if White saw the war coming. They 
deny that, but admit they did an- 
ticipate the day when Army orders 
would become the company’s num- 
ber one job, and new trucks would 
be unavailable. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, White 
had reiterated its twenty year old 
assertion that “Whites Are Our 
Trucks Forever,” and had actu- 
ally intensified its program for 
keeping White 
Many White trucks are ten, twelve, 
or even fifteen years old. An area 


every running. 


control plan insured availability of 
White 


branches, and the improved equip- 


parts, even at remote 
ment at branches brought better 
service to owners. But still, parts 
relatively small and 


sales were 


many owners did not patronize 


White branches for parts, acces- 
sories, or maintenance work. Just 
before Pearl Harbor, a survey was 
begun to determine how best to 
make White service so good that 
almost all the maintenance work 
and parts purchases would come to 
White branches. Plans were laid to 
begin a national training program 
for every member of the branch or- 
ganization—salesmen, parts men, 
mechanics, clerks, and even the 
stockmen and telephone operators. 

Then, right after Pearl Harbor, 
truck 
manufacture. With the most suc- 


came the freeze on new 


cessful sales organization it had 
ever had White had no trucks or 


busses to sell. But the groundwork 
had been laid to teach salesmen to 
sell something else. 

White could have said, “*We are 
devoting our entire capacity to 
building for the Army. What few 
civilian trucks we have will be 
snapped up as fast as WPB will 
release them. We have nothing for 
salesmen to sell. Therefore, we will 
dismantle our sales organization 
for the duration.” 

But White decided to take the 
opposite course. It had converted 
its plant to war work. It would 
convert its sales organization to 
Maintenance and 


PM and PC 


and accessories. As any execu- 


sell) Preventive 
Parts Conservation 


tive knows, this was easier said 
than done. A salesman indoctri- 
nated for years to sell trucks o1 
fleets of trucks is inclined to snift 
at the idea of selling a new axle. 
or a PM contract. But that is what 
Bob Black and Nev Bauman set 
out to teach their salesmen to sell 
—an intangible-—the idea that 
White was committed to keep ever) 
user’s vehicles running, to reduc 
the time lost by trucks while in 


repair shops, and to do everything 


in its power to assist in moving th« 
tremendous loads that war brought! 
to America’s transportation agen 
cies. 

Black’s worry is that some ot 
his salesmen will, as he puts it. 
“forget the addresses of old cus 
tomers who can no longer buy new 
trucks.” He wants everyone ot 
them visited by salesmen regularly. 
whether these customers have any 
chance of buying a new truck fo: 
the duration or not. Last year, 1 
one of his monthly letters he wrote. 
“TI cannot urge too strongly tha! 
every owner be contacted at regu 
lar intervals and contacted in 
helpful, constructive way whethe: 
or not they can buy trucks. Yor 
‘an do something to keep thei 
trucks efficient] 


running more 
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WAR AND BUSINESS 





with EGRY SYSTEMS ano FORMS 


EGRY Systems meet every requirement for speed, accuracy and protection 
in the handwritten or typed recording of all business transactions. And SPEED-FEED 
now that typewriters are being drafted, more work must be done on those 
remaining, and more forms will be written by hand. To help meet this 
situation, EGRY offers you three time-proved Business Systems: 


1—The EGRY TRU-PAK Register steps up the writing of handwritten 


records, assures complete control over every business transaction. 


2—The EGRY SPEED-FEED attaches instantly to any standard make type- 
writer and uses EGRY Continuous Printed Forms. This combination 
speeds up the output of all typed forms — makes one typewriter do the 
work of two by eliminating many wasteful, time-consuming motions. 


3—EGRY ALLSETS are the modern single set forms for speed-writing all 
business records. Interleaved with one-time carbons, EGRY ALLSETS 
eliminate many manual operations. 





EGRY Business Systems are designed to meet the record requirements of 
every departmental activity of war and business. Send for folder “Type- 
writers are Drafted.” Address Department AB-2. 








THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY @ DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
Egry Continuous Forms Limited, King and Dufferin Sts., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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and in the majority of cases when 
the time comes that they are able 
to buy trucks, they will not forget 
their friends in these trying times.” 
Another point Black watches 
closcly is the all too human tend- 
eney for every service organization 
to use the war as an alibi—a blan- 
ket alibi for every slip-up and fail- 
ure to deliver as usual. He says to 
his men, “I have no illusion about 
the problems that beset every serv- 
ice organization whether it is a re- 
pair shop, train, hotel, restaurant, 
laundry, or what-have-you. Every- 
one is up against the same thing 
green help—overwork. There is one 
thing that stands out, however 
certain organizations have the old 
morale, fine spirit, and courtesy. 
These stick out like a sore thumb 
because they are in the minority. 
The favorite alibi for everything 
discourtesy, ignorance, inatten- 
tion-—is, “Don’t you know we are 


, 


in a war?” and whether expressed 


in words or not the attitude is “To 
il hed 


hell with you! 
management and employees are 


Places where the 


courteous, where you have the feel- 
ing that they are genuinely inter- 
ested in your problems, stand out 
like beacons and most people are 
never going to forget that. That 
is the kind of an organization job 
we want throughout the country in 
White branches and distributor 
plants.” 

It might have been casy to pay 
salesmen to do this job—at a loss. 
But with war contracts taken at 
close figures as they are, plus the 
shadow of renegotiation across the 
company’s balance sheets, the job 
had to be done profitably. 

Tackling this job, White en- 
gaged an independent company to 
assist in the research work and the 
preparation of a program to guide 
the field organization. True to its 
policies of drawing ideas from the 
field, most of the research was con- 
ducted in cooperation with regional 
and branch managers and with 
users. The field research deter- 
mined where parts supply and 
maintenance were weak. It deter- 
mined where more parts and more 
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service would be needed and how 
parts, maintenance, and accesso- 
ries could be sold. It developed a 
merchandising program for these 
intangibles, plus a management 
manual to aid in coping with the 
new conditions. 

Six educational and historical 
sound-slidefilms were developed to 
use in selling White character and 
traditions to new people, because 
service departments and branches 
were losing personnel at a rapid 
rate to war plants and to the 
armed services. Much of the big 
job had to be done with newly re- 
cruited personnel. 

With each slide film there was a 
book, a review of the film’s mes- 
sage, and an expansion of the film’s 
ideas for home study and for refer- 
ence, ‘'wo meetings were planned 
for each film. Guides for each meet- 
ing were prepared, and a large 
easel presentation of the highlights 
of the entire program was _ pre- 
pared for use at the meetings. A 
160-page, illustrated management 
manual, based on the experience of 
branch managers and company 
officers in charge of branch opera- 
tions, was completed and published. 

Meetings of the regional man- 
agers were scheduled to announce 
the program of training and to in- 
struct the regional managers in 
holding branch meetings. Mr. 
Bauman took one section of the 
country, Mr. Black and Harold D. 
Laidley, manager sales develop- 
ment took another, and L. H. 
Lundy, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales another, 
and the regional meetings of man- 
agers and branch managers began 
on the same day. 

Then followed the series of 
branch meetings, attended by me- 
chanics, salesmen, parts men, 
clerks, stockkeepers. First mect- 
ings, as a rule, ended with serving 
of lunches and refreshments, but 
none of the meetings was in any 
sense a “party.” The films were 
projected, discussed, and the books 
distributed for study. A week 
later came a review meeting with a 
second projection of the film and a 


review. More than two thousand 
meetings were scheduled to com 
plete the training job. 

Almost immediately after the 
first meeting results began to show 
Profits at branch houses increased, 
despite higher costs, overtini 
wages, and higher overhead. Thy 
salesmen had learned to sell the in 
tangibles of better workmanship. 
preventive maintenance contracts 
less lost time awaiting repairs an 
more thorough inspection. The 
brought in so much work that mos 
branches had to inaugurate inten 
sive campaigns to recruit more m¢ 
chanics to turn out the work. Part: 
sales increased, Accessory sales in 
creased, The time spent in training 
for this new responsibility provec 
to be time well spent. White own 
ers whose trucks had never been at 
a White branch for maintenanc 
began appearing at regular inter 
vals. Owners who had always gon 
elsewhere for supplies, servicing 
and accessories were sending thei: 
orders to the White branch. Al 
though a preventive maintenance 
service has been available to Whit: 
owners for ten years, today ther 
are more than three times as man) 
Whites on preventive maintenance 
than in 1941. 

“We feel that our men are defi 
nitely slowing the wear-out rate o! 
White trucks today,” says Ney 


oer 


Bauman. ‘hey are contributing 
to a solution of America’s critica 
transportation problem by keep 
ing trucks rolling. And because tli 
effort is self-sustaining, we wil 
have a nucleus for our post-wa: 
sales organization when new truck> 
are once more available. 

“More than that—we are con 
fident that many White owners 
whose overworked trucks are on tli 
road today because of our assump 
tion of responsibility for keeping 
them on the road, will look first t: 
White when those trucks can b 
replaced with new ones. We ar 
closer to every White user toda: 
than in 1941. This is but one © 
the several proofs that the Whit 
training plan has been the mean 
of holding the organization intac' 
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® Now, as never before, it is vitally important to have your 

offices tooled for top-flight performance. The Convertible 

Desk here illustrated is typical of the equipment Stow-Davis 

is producing to make your office as efficient as the most 

ible with space soving - oe -li =q d aTy > ‘ r lk: TI atc | re ~} f 
cael Mm stream-lined department in your plant. Thats why so much o 


today’s war production is being planned on Stow-Davis desks. 


space- “Ss 
sk provides 
the Convertible de phneor correct POS 
e- 


adequate kne 


BUY WAR BONDS 


converte mrver""""“"" STOW & DAVIS FURNITURE COMPANY * GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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OFFICE Doesesernence Hae 


More and more help that would ordinarily be available for office work continues to 
go to work in factories, complicating the office manager’s problem as never before. 
But many office managers are finding the solution in further mechanization. There 
are more office machines available for purchase than some buyers think, and 
despite ‘‘freezing’’ of manufacture to a large extent some equipment is available 





even more important than ever 
these important figures it elimi 
nates the possibility of error i 


re-copying information. 


* 
AR PRODUCTION BOARD 


NA orders covering retailer and 
A wholesaler stocks demand the mod 
a timtorr ay | .M Se tat 


ernization of inventory records 


As is well known, WPB Orde: 
. L-219 covering retailers and whok 


4 SL a aa a salers, and WPB Order L-63 mea: 
ee that wholesalers are limited in 
placements of inventories. Without 
modern, quickly available inven 
tory records it is all but impossibl: 
to compiy with these orders. If | 
is not already in use, we sugges 
Army Air Corps had so much difficulty identifying parts of aircraft equipment an investigation of visible ind 
an order is now going through requiring tags with names, numbers, and manu- 
facturers’ names and numbers for every part. This is a colossal tag writing or 
identifying job for all suppliers. To remind Air Corps storeskeepers of the need 
for proper names and numbers Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation present- facturers of this equipment hay 
ed the Air Corps with a quantity of posters which were enthusiastically posted been quick to bring out wood and 


equipment, with proper tab equip 
ment for inventory records. Manu 


plastic cabinets which use no crit 


aia , = : — : cal material; hence the equipme: 
RODUCTION RECORDS have sible to include all the information ; . 
is generally available. 

brought many a headache to that must appear on any form . 
office managers. Some companics used during the processing of a * 
have found it possible to greatly part. These forms are: Job order ACHINE MAINTENANCE 
speed the handling of these jobs forms, material transfer forms, records may be kept in t! 
by establishing a master produc progress record cards, control office where there are periodic 
tion record in a form which per board cards, machine load cards, inspections of all machines in 
mits the use of a mechanical means material requisitions, identifica- plant. This new method of machi 
for quickly transcribing it as often tion tags, labor cost cards, job conservation is an improveme! 
as necessary. envelopes, and often such other over the old idea of dependi: 

For the writing of manufactur forms as tool requisitions, move upon operator judgment as 
ing information some companies tickets, finished parts storeroom when machines should be lub: 
emboss an Addressograph plate — cards, ete. cated, adjusted, or cleaned. ‘I 
with the standard manufacturing Mechanically writing this in- bring machine breakdowns to 
information taken from the en- formation saves time, cuts typing minimum, set up an_ inspecti 


gineering department. It is pos- costs, and releases typewriters, but record on visible index cards, 0: 
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card for each machine. Tab the | 
‘ards for periodical inspections by | 
lates. On the card provide records | 
or all details of the inspection. | 
\ll inspections are recorded on | 
‘ards and the signal tabs are in- | 


spected daily and a 5 by 3 card 


iled for inspection that day. When 


| 
} 
wrepared for each machine sched- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he inspector’s report is returned, 
letails are entered on the card and | 

| 
he signal adjusted for date of | 


ext inspection. Contributed — by | 


oa ° 
he Systems Division Remington | 


tand, Ine. 


* 
INTROLLED MATERIALS | 


plan, more familiarly known as | 
‘MP is the white hope of the War 
’roduction Board for straighten- 
ng out the materials control mess 
n Washington. To comply with 
this 


manufacturers need a modern in- 


he requirements of plan 





entory control set-up, with quick- 
vy and easily duplicated records. | 
Without such a system it seems 
hat most companies just never | 
will be able to get out from under 
the load of work required in de- 
vcloping information needed to ob- 
ain critical metals under CMP. 


* 
IMPLIFIED UNIT invoice ac- | 


counting plans are being used 
hy many companies to save labor, 
speed work in accounts receivable | 
credit 
authorization, post debits faster, | 


departments, control 
and reduce labor in credit posting. | 
As Remington Rand explains the 
system many advantages are ap- 
parent. Copies of invoices form the | 
‘ccounts receivable ledger, thus | 
climinating all postings and pro- | 
viding full information on all | 


charges instead of  skeletonized 
transcripts of them. Use of the 
Kolect-a-Matic equipment provides 
\ pocket for every account. All 
iccounts are visibly indexed with a | 
omplete credit history and com- | 
current 


lete information. on 


harges. Credit authorization is 





‘ast and accurate. As the billing 


department completes invoices, | 


dger copies are transmitted with | 
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BOOKS WITH 


‘TVE PAID AS MUCH AS $4°° FOR 
LESS INFORMATION 


Delaware Executive 


It’s Yours—F REE 


If you mail coupon now! 


VV AaTimeE pressure getting you down? 

Are you up to your ears in red tape, 
with a desk that looks a “junk heap”? Do 
you spend half your day attending person- 
ally to 1001 details that ought to be passed 
on to others . . . then lie awake half the 
night worrying about jobs you haven’t had 
time to get at? Couldn’t you accomplish 
more if you could unload those details, 
free your mind and your desk for important 
matters? 

Then send today for your free copy of 
“21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk’’—the time- 
saving book that has helped thousands of 
hard-pressed business men. 

This book is full of practical ideas on 
how to organize work, speed up routine, 
avoid ‘“‘junk heap” desks. It gives you spe- 
cific, tested ways to handle details almost 
automatically—schedule jobs, keep them 
moving, get them done right and fast. It 
outlines proven time savers for men in six 
different office jobs. Get a copy of ‘21 
Ways” book, now. 


HOW TO PUT THESE IDEAS TO WORK 


Send for booklet, ““How to 
Design a Business Form.” 
It shows how to design 
forms that answer the who, 
what, when, where and how 
of every job how to or- 
ganize form control... how 
to set up a color signal sys- 
tem. Contains check list for 
testing your present forms 





Hundreds of business men say this 
free time-saver speeds war work 
and avoids “junk heap” desks 


Indiana: ‘Obtained valuable sug- 
gestions which have saved me 
time and trouble by eliminating 
much confusing detail on and in 
my desk.”’ 

Vermont: “Your booklet has been 
of considerable aid in building up 
office organization, which under 
present conditions is necessarily 
composed of young and inexperi- 
enced people.” 


Michigan: “It has helped me to dis- 
tribute my work more evenly and 
also provided a better follow-up 
method.” 

Missouri: “‘With your ideas we 
have revised some of our forms 
and instituted new ones at a sav- 
ing all around.” 


Wisconsin: “It gave me two ideas 
for cutting out waste motion.” 
USE THIS 

VALUABLE COUPON 


Hammermill Paper Co. 

Erie, Pa ill 

Please send me without charge copies 
of “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and 
“How to Design a Business Form.” 


Name 
Position 


(Please attach to 
letterhead) 


your company 


AB-Fe 





an adding machine tape. The in- 
voices are run through a sorting 
device—grouping them alphabeti- 
cally and by controls. Then  in- 
voices are totalled by controls, and 
total controls are recapped to 
prove with billing department 
transmittal. Totals of amounts are 
recapped and grand totalled, pro- 
viding debit postings to individual 
and master control account. Debit 
posting is quick and simple and 
error proof. Drop the mvoice 
copies into the pockets, and if 
there is no other outstanding 
charge set the signal tab over the 
current month. This shows the age 
of the account in case it remains 
unpaid. If other invoices are in the 
pocket there is no need to touch 
the signal, for it will already show 
the month of the oldest charge. As 
accounts are paid remove the in- 
voice copies, date-stamp them paid. 
If partial payments are reecived 
make out a partial payment slip, 
re-file both in the pocket. Move up 
signal to cover month of next oldest 
invoice or move it back to neutral 
if all charges are paid. Postings 
are proved by totalling amounts 
of paid invoices and partial pay- 
ment slips against amounts of re- 
mittances received. 

The last, but by no means the 
least, advantage is the fact that 
signals automatically age — the 
oldest open charges, thus becoming 
a collection follow-up system as 
well as an accounts receivable sys- 
tem. We have heard all the com- 
mon objections to this system 
voiced many times. None of the 
objections impress us as im- 
portant. The number of splendid 
companies using the plan, and 
there are many, alone seems proot 


that it is sound. 


x 
; ORDERS AND SMALL 


orders need not be put through 


the usual elaborate purchasing de- 
partment routine some companies 
have found. For example, a chem- 
ical company uses a duplicate tag 
book as a purchase order system. 
The “tag” is a postcard, mailable 


for one cent postage. The post- 
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card is stapled to a printed form, 
same size, and same data. The or- 
der is written up, the form torn 
off, sent to the purchasng de- 
partment files for recording, and 
the posteard mailed. The same idea 
can be used for cancellations, in- 
quiries, acknowledgments, follow- 
ups. Samples of several jobs may 
be obtained from Shelby Salesbook 
Company. 


* 
AR BOND SALES are caus- 
ing a lot of extra work in many 
offices at a time when there is no 
labor available. One time-and la- 
bor-saving method is available to 
all users of Ditto machines and 
equipment. In brief, here is the 
Ditto plan. Prepare a direct 
process master for each employee 
participating. This record shows 
employee's name, maturity value of 
bond, bond purchase price, name 
in which bond is to be registered, 
address, co-owner if any, amount 
of allotment, pay period, effective 
date, division, department, loca- 
tion, occupation, card or working 
number, and social security num- 
ber. Three copies are run for each 
employee. One copy goes to em- 
ployee, one to payroll department 
for making deductions, and one is 
a posting card to be filed in war 
bond department. At the end of 
each pay period, payroll depart- 
ment sends list of employees and 
deductions to the bond depart- 
ment. In bond department deduc- 
tions are posted to each employee's 
posting card. Posting cards show- 
ing enough money to purchase-a 
bond are flagged and correspond- 
ing masters are removed from file. 
From each master five more copies 
are produced: 
a. Three copies of the bond or- 
der 
One copy of employee's notice 
One file copy for war bond 
department 
Bond orders are stapled in trip- 
licate to a transmittal letter. A 
check covering total amount of 
bonds to be purchased is enclosed. 
The bond orders, letter, and check 


are mailed to the local bond issu 
ing office. Masters are returned t 
the file. This procedure is repeated 
at the end of each pay period. 


eliminating necessity of re-writing 


* 

LTERNATE TELEPHON! 

switchboard girls. Most com 
panics have already done this, bu 
ever so often we hear of companic 
where there was no telephon 
operator on hand when the offic: 
opened. One company had _ thre 
girls all familiar with the switch 
hoard. One day none of them r 
ported for work. The controller’: 
secretary filled in on the boare 
until help was obtained. Best pla: 
is to train three to six girls on thi 
switchboard, just in case. Wit! 
employees disappearing  withou 
notice, as they are today, it’: 
worth while to have an oversupply 
of trained switchboard girls at al 
times, because telephone calls can 


not wait. 


* 

AR PAPER WORK is driving 

some office managers almost in 
sane. No one in Washington seem: 
to understand what it means to 
make out a million forms of an) 
kind. For example one company 
received an order that every par 
it makes for the Government mus! 
be tagged, with Army number. 
manufacturer’s name and number. 
and considerable other information 
The initial order called for tw 
and one-half million tags. One per 
son could produce a maximum o! 
500 tags daily by means of tl« 
first method tried. This would mea: 
one person working 5,000 days, o 
833 six-day weeks, or more tha: 
sixteen vears. If fifty people wer 
put on the job (where, oh, wher 
can we hire fifty people) the) 
could finish it in sixteen weeks, a 
a total cost of $24,990, based o1 
paying cach person $30 a week 
Of course, this cost feature wa- 
probably not included in the origi 
nal figure for the parts. A solutio: 
for the job was found and now th 
tags are being turned out at 
fabulous rate. 
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live special delivery trucks have recently been transformed by 
Borden’s Farm Products Division, New York City, into air-raid 
emergency ambulances, placed at the disposal of the Red Cross. 


$235,000 Bonus Distributed Among 
Acme Steel Employees 


Christmas checks totaling 
more than $235,000 were dis- 
tributed to 3,000 plant and office 
workers of Acme Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, it was an- 
nounced by Charles S. Traer, 
president. Employees whose 
service with the company began 
on or before July 1, 1942, were 
given the equivalent of two 
weeks’ salary or eighty hours 


pay at basic hourly rates. Bo- 
nuses for those whose employ- 
ment dates from July 2, 1942, 
will be based on one week’s 
salary or forty hours pay at 
basie hourly rates. 

More than 400 
ployees now in the armed serv- 
ices in all parts of the world 
were similarly remembered by 
Acme Steel. 


Acme em- 


Free Postcards and Postage 


To Plant Visitors 


Visitors to the main plant 
and office of the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation at 
Cleveland are offered free pos- 
tige and free postcards for 
mailing. The postcards show 
an aerial view of the plant and 
ollices and are produced on the 
company’s own equipment. On 
the address side of the postcard 
there is a nine-line message, 
describing the company’s plant 
“ith a few words of informa- 
tion about the addressing, dup- 
licating, and printing equip- 
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ment turned out by Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation. 
The postcards are in a con- 
tainer in a prominent place in 
the company’s reception room 
and a sign suggests that all 
visitors may address cards, and 
deposit them in a box for free 
mailing by the company. Many 
companies with attractive plants 
could use the same idea, or if 
the plant is not suitable for il- 
lustrating, a product could be 
illustrated on the postcard. It’s 
an impressive good-will builder. 


Check for Swift & Company 


Employees Who Marry 


Swift & Company recently 
announced that all employees 
with the company for five years 
or longer who marry will re 
ceive a check from the company. 
If both people work for Swift 
they will receive a gift of $50; 


if just one member of the 
couple is a Swift employee, a 
check for $25 will be given. 
This policy has been in effect 
since 1906 for salaried em- 
ployees, but it is now extended 
to include hourly paid workers. 


Receptionist Honored for His 


Friendly Greetings 


In his twenty-four years as 
a receptionist, H. John Marks 
has greeted more than 180,000 
Rochester, always 
with a smile and a 
word to put them at ease. The 
include 


visitors to 
pleasant 


thousands he has met 
many celebrities, ranging from 
prize fighters to distinguished 
educators. 
Because he has helped to 
spread Rochester’s reputation 
as a friendly city, Marks has 


scientists and 


awarded an engraved 


“Rochesterians,” a 


heen 
scroll by 
group formed to promote the 
creed of friendliness and 
smooth the path of visitors in 
the city. 

\ receptionist for the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, 
Marks presides at a desk at the 
main entrance of the plant 
where all visitors must sign in 
a book. A glance through this 


book shows such names as 
Dorothy Lamour, Amelia Ear- 
hart, Lowell Thomas, Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, James J. 
Braddock, Dr. Karl Compton, 
Irene Dunn, Lt. General Knud- 
and many others from 
every walk of life. 

Marks greets all comers with 
old world diplomacy and _ tact. 
His job entails the sifting of 
those with inconsequential er- 
rands from those with impor- 
tant business, school girls look- 
ing for help on an essay or 
scientists seeking a new optical 
instrument. Numerous letters 
attest the fact that many of 
these guests think of him more 
as a friend than just a facto- 
tum. 

What makes Marks’s work 
easy and pleasant is the fact 
that his great hobby is study- 
ing people “right at this desk.” 


sen, 


New Employees Receive Welcome 
Into New Jobs 


Just recently printed by the 
Pfaudler Company of Roches- 
ter, New York, is the booklet, 
Welcome to Pfaudler, designed 
to acquaint newcomers of the 
company with the work being 
done, the men responsible for 
it, the markets covered by the 
company, and finally, the rules 
and regulations. With many 
new employees being hired as a 
result of our war effort, the 
problem of “breaking in” the 


new workers is simplified great- 
ly through the use of this 
booklet. Walter D. Pheteplace, 
fourth president of the company 
and member of the executive 
staff since 1897, ends his wel- 
come to the employees, which 
constitutes the first pages of 
the booklet, in part: “This book- 
let has been prepared to ac- 
quaint you with the Pfaudler 
organization as a whole, its de- 
velopment and practices.” 
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SYSTEM ZT 


Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Readers are invited to join the clearing house and to send their own good ideas 








1. Valuable Parts from 
Floor Sweepings 
VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. of Cali- 


fornia has developed a novel magnetic 
device through which floor sweepings are 
passed, An average of four tons of usable 
parts, small gadgets, and other items 
are salvaged from the floor sweepings 
each week, More than 200 tons of such 
materials were recovered by the device in 
1942. The apparatus first cleans all metal 
pieces in floor sweepings, discarding dirt 
and trash, then separates the ferrous 
from the non-ferrous metals. In the final 
process it carries useful rivets, bolts, and 
other materials over a series of meshes 


which sorts them into categories. 


2. Booklet To Attract 
Women Workers 


TO INTEREST women in war work by 
selling them on company dependability 
and good will, Federal Products Cor 
poration, Providence, Rhode Island, has 
just issued a 15-page booklet entitled, 
“The Employee at Federal Products 
Corporation.” The booklet describes the 
type of products manufactured, gives a 
brief account of the company’s history, 
and then switches to the employee. 
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Particularly emphasized are complete 
ness of employee training, the company’s 
wage policy of equal pay to all for equal 
work, the rating system, available in- 
surance plans, the pension system, and 
an illustrative account of “What = It’s 
Like When You Work at Federal.” The 
latter shows various working poses and 
shows available medical care, mentions 
newspaper, and 
employee 


the company’s weekly 
finishes off by 
banquet held last vear with the proceeds 
of the candy and beverage machines. 
The booklet is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of various bird’s-eye views 


showing an 


and closeups of shop scenes. 

Issued particularly to interest women 
in war work, the booklet is being offered 
by local newspaper advertising headed 
“Federal Products Corporation offers a 
new booklet especially prepared for 
women who are thinking of taking a part 
in war work.” Copy text appeals es- 
pecially to women who have never 
worked before. Within a short time after 
the initial advertisement appeared, the 
company received more than 100 in- 
quiries for the booklet. With this, the 
company hopes to so sell the depend- 
ability of the company as to obtain a 
dependable and reliable type of women 
war workers. 


3. Outside Switch to 
Control Lights 


THE OCD requirement that all lighting 
be turned off during blackouts must be 
complied with by business men every- 
where. An ingenious method of light 
control has been devised and proved 
workable at the apparel shop of Leo 
tosen of Chicago, where an outside pull- 
out switch that cuts off the entire 18 
kilowatt load of light both inside and 
outside the shop, is connected to the 
main switch control in the basement of 
the store. This device cost Mr. Rosen 
less than two dollars and used no critical 
materials, 


4. Extra Items Conserve 
Packing Space 


THE supply department of the Baltimore 
Salesbook Company is now using a pack 
ing memo, designed to sell the customer 


on cooperating with the need to conserve 
packing space. The memo reads: 

“To take advantage of the extra pack 
ing space in the carton of supplies being 
mailed to you, we have included som« 
extra items, which we have estimate: 
you will need soon. As you know, pack 
ing space is valuable and scarce. We are 
also faced with transportation difficultie 
and we do not believe that we would lx 
justified in filling the extra space wit! 
packing paper, so we have tried to us 
it to advantage. Since we estimate tha 
you will need the extra supplies enclose: 
sometime in the near future we hoy 
that you will accept these items a littl 
in advance of your requirements so that 
we can all do our part in the war effort. 


5. Forms Cut Labor in 
Employment 


A SET of six simple, one-time carbo 
forms saves much writing and typing fo 
the Rheem Manufacturing Company i: 
its employment routine. The six forms 

(1) Request for new employees (2) En 
ployment notice (3) Request for statu 
change (4) Notice of status chang 
(5) Departmental termination notice, an: 
(6) Termination pay order—are a 
equipped with one-time carbons. Becaus 
each set contains all copies needed to i: 
form all departments involved there is « 
automatic control of records, each cop 
being plainly printed with the name o! 
the department to which it must be ser 
—for example, the employment notice i 
made out in original and copies for tl 
personnel ck 


tabulating department, 


partment, department head, the en 
ployee; the original is for the time 
keeper. With these Rediform sets ma: 
by American Salesbook Company there 
much time saved and many oversight 
in notifying different departments pr: 
vented. In some organizations the info 
mation handled by these forms and t! 
copies would require several differe: 
additional groups. By combining for 
and the proper use of spot carbon, on 
time carbon, and redesigning them it 
often possible to eliminate whole sets + 
forms and thus save the writing ar 
typing which is always the expensi 
feature of business forms. 
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[INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


The first complete, authoritative desk reference book on industrial 
relations. Based on experiences and case studies in over 2,000 


plants. Company names will be 


Why is it that in some plants employer-employee relations proceed 
harmoniously year in and year out with hardly a ripple while in 
other cases production is frequently slowed up because of squab- 
bles between management and labor? One of the most important 
factors in American business today—and tomorrow, too—will be 
employer-employee relations. Yet, for the executive, very little 
practical information has hitherto been available on industrial 


quoted throughout the book. 


This new Handbook brings to your desk a concise and clear 
encyclopedia of industrial relations based on experiences in over 
2,000 plants. It is a Handbook which should be the “bible” for 
personnel managers, industrial relations executives, general 
managers, factory superintendents—and most important of all, 
presidents and heads of businesses—for years to come. All of it 
is based on fact—not theory. A glance at the list below indicates 





relations practices. 


the scope of editorial contents. 





NEED FOR LABOR RELATIONS RESEARCH 
THE BEST INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS POLICY 
NEGOTIATE A LABOR CONTRACT 
GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 

SETTLING LABOR DISPUTES 

JOINT LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 
PRODUCTION DRIVES 

MULTIPLE SHIFT PROBLEMS 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

LABOR SUPPLY PROBLEMS 

EMPLOYMENT METHODS 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR VARIOUS JOBS 
EMPLOYMENT RECORDS 





A Brief Outline of Contents of Dartnell’s New Industrial Relations Handbook 


PLANT COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

VACATION POLICIES 

LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 

THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD EMPLOYEE 

OPERATING A CREDIT UNION 

MEETING ROOMS 

EMPLOYEE LUNCHROOMS 

PROTECTING EMPLOYEES’ HEALTH 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION METHODS 

ATHLETIC AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

RELATIONS WITH THE EMPLOYEE'S 
FAMILY 

RELATIONS WITH COMMUNITY 


THE NEW EMPLOYEE 

INCREASING EMPLOYEE PROFICIENCY 
STUDY AND SELF-HELP ACTIVITIES 
DEVELOPING BETTER SUPERVISORS 
EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE SURVEYS 
EMPLOYEE COMPENSATION METHODS 
EMPLOYEE PROFIT SHARING PLANS 
REDUCING EMPLOYEE TURNOVER 
TARDINESS AND ABSENTEEISM 
SUGGESTION CONTESTS AND PLANS 
MORALE-BUILDING TECHNIQUES 
EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS 
EMPLOYEE MANUALS 








Typical Reports to be Included: 


Indicating the practical nature of this new Hand- 
book on Industrial Relations here are a few of the 
sub-sections already scheduled by the editors: 
* A Study of Industrial Programs in 259 
Typical Plants 
* Experience of 30 Executives Negotiating 
Labor Contracts 
%* A Comprehensive Survey of Labor-Man- 
agement Committees 
* The Grievance Procedures Found Best in 
50 War Plants 
* Setting Up a Program to Develop Better 
Supervisors 
* Survey of the Use of Women in Industry— 
Case Studies 
%* Methods Which Have Corrected Tardiness 
and Absenteeism 
* How Various Companies Have Cut Down 
Employee Turnover 
* The Types of Employee Publications That 
Do Best Job 


A DARTNELL HANDBOOK 


February 1943 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


On publication the price of the Dartnell Industrial Relations Handbook will be 
$10.00. However, if you place your reservation now in advance of publication 
you may do so at a special pre-publication discount of 25 per 
cent, making the net price of the Industrial Relations Handbook $7.50 
to you only 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FORM 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswoc d Aven ie 


Chicago, Illinois ....1943 


a copy of Dartnell’s 
1088 pages. Size 5 by 8 
| ublication price 
2 per cent 


Reserve for us and ship immediately on publication 
new INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HANDBOOK 
inches in leatherette binding. Bill us at the special pre-t 
of $7.50 only. Bill to company unless otherwise specified 
added to Illinois order 

Individual Title 
Company 


Street... 


Cllr... 
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No Critical Materials in 
Cardineer Rotary Files 


USERS of card records will be glad to 
know that Cardineer rotary files have 
been completely redesigned and re 
engineered to eliminate all but a fraction 
of the critical metals once included in 
the product Now built of wood and 
plastic, the popular files are available to 
users who cannot furnish high priorities 

Cardineer Rotary card files save space, 
speed reference work, and permit faster 
operation of card record jobs. Cards are 
removable for posting or reference, as 
shown in the illustration, but ordinary 
reference dues not require removing the 
cards. For customer records, parts rec 
ords, purchasing department records, in 
ventories and storeskeeping records, and 
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rate records Cardineer files are especially 
useful. Signals may be placed at top and 
at both sides where desired. Full infor- 
mation from Diebold) Safe and Lock 
Company, the manufacturers, 


Wooden Floor Mats 
Lie Flat 


RUBBER mats, out for the duration as 
most users know, are being replaced by 
wooden link mats which always lie flat 
on the floor. Produced by the Fisher 
Equipment Company, these wooden mats 
are hinged and held together by hard- 
wood dowels. The complete assembly is 
resistant to attack by water and oils, has 
rounded edges, and is reversible. For use 
at machines where operators would other- 


wise stand on concrete floors. The mats 


come in four stock sizes, from 28 to 75 
inches long, and 18 to 24 inches wide, but 
special sizes can be furnished. Height i: 


less than one and one-half inches. 


Marking Stamp for All 


Round Surfaces 
ORIGINALLY 


noses of bombs, shells, and torpedoes 


designed for marking 


this stamp now being produced by the 
Louis Melind Company will be foun 
useful in many plants and offices where 
round surfaces must be given shipping 
and other identification marks. Cylin 
drical or irregular surfaces such as cans 
buckets, drums may be stamped wit! 
marks covering as much as one-fourt! 
the entire circumference in a single im 
pression. Construction permits stamping 
or marking fragile surfaces. Up to 60+ 
impressions per hour are said to be pos 
sible by inexperienced operators. Eacl 
stamp must be custom-built to fit tem 
plates or blueprints furnished by — the 
customer. Full information from the 
manufacturer, 


Inspectors Look Through 
These Lunch Kits 


SINCE the war began it has become 
standard practice in many war plants t: 
station guards at the entrance to war 
plants for the purpose of inspecting 
lunch kits. Workers do not relish this 
procedure, but it is absolutely necessary 
Now comes a new lunch kit with no more 
privacy than a gold fish. It is made ot 
Lumarith and inspectors can look right 
through the top, ends or sides and _ sec 
everything in the kit without the neces 
sity for opening it, and pawing throug! 
the worker’s sandwiches, cold cuts, o1 
whatever his good wife has prepared for 
his lunch. V. W. Busch Manufacturin: 
Company manufactures the new kits an 
full information about them is obtainab): 
on request. 


Scale for Blind Is 
Now Available 


EMPLOYERS wishing to cooperate wit 
the various committees for finding en 
ployment for handicapped people will !y 
interested in a recently developed seal 
which ‘Toledo Scale Company produce: 
for use by blind people. Operating o: 
airplane radio beam principle, this Audi 
scale makes it possible for blind oper 
tors to weigh parts and materials rapic 
ly and accurately. One signal sounds f: 
overweight, another for  underweigh! 
while a buzz indicates correct weigh! 
The scale is also useful where sighte 
people must work under poor lightin 


conditions. 
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Safety Cap for Women in 
Factory Jobs 


PROTECTION for women’s hair is af 
forded by this new cap just being mar- 
eted by Standard Safety Equipment 
ompany. The possibility of their hair 
ccoming entangled in machinery or mov- 
ig parts, such as pulleys, gears, belting 
is a great hazard to women working in 
factories and some horrible accidents re- 
sulting in scalping women have been re- 
ported. To eliminate this possibility, most 
plants employing women have rules 
vainst uncovered female heads. But 
women are particular about the kind of 
ips they wear. Here is a cap which 
protects the hair against the possibility 
of accident, against dust, grease, fumes, 
vil and smoke, It is made of ivory drill 
with green piping and non-inflammable 
cetate visor which upward 
vision, and is adjustable to any head size. 


permits 


Fluorescent Reflectors 
Without Steel 


PRIORITIES being what they are, it is 
difficult to buy anything which contains 
critical metals, except in limited cases. 
Now comes another company to outwit 
the critical metal shortage, this time 
with a fluorescent fixture containing a 
‘flector which thumbs its nose at priori 
ties, being made of baked enameled fin 
hed pressed board. Fully approved by 
nderwriters’ Laboratories, the fixtures 
re thoroughly safe. Sockets, lamp start 
s, and ballasts are fastened in the fix 
ture, leaving the reflector free for re 
moval for cleaning or servicing. Reflector 
fastened to the hood by two hand 
eperated wing nuts, easily loosened with- 
out tools. Starters are behind the sockets 
id ean be replaced without disturbing 
the lamps. 
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Treads Reduce Stair 
Accidents 


EVERY safety director is familiar with 
the “falling downstairs” accident often 
the result of stair treads which have been 
worn too smooth. One such accident may 
cost more than new treads for all the 
stairs in an entire plant. Non-slip fea 
tures in a new tread just announced by 
The Ohio Rubber Company are achieved 
by a scientific distribution of Alundum 
abrasive aggregate in molded rubber 
hase. The treads may be used over old 
treads, or on new construction with equal 
ease. There is a deep lip which adds to 
the appearance of any stairway. Installa 
tion is simple because a bonding cegnent, 
simple to apply, forms a bond between 
the steel back and the basic tread. It 
makes no difference whether the basic 
tread is wood, steel, terrazzo, concrete, 


marble, or other material. 


New Office Chair Has 
Easy Adjustments 


UPHOLSTERED with a good leather 
substitute which is claimed to give vears 
of wear, these new chairs by Michigan 
Desk Company have many features which 
will appeal to the company in need of 
new office seating. Height is adjustable 
from 17 to 1814 inches and the back rest 
is adjustable four inches horizontally and 
three inches vertically. Swivel adjust 
ments are such that the need for lubri 
cation is eliminated, and they are easily 
made with wing nuts, no special tools 
being required. Chair is sold with or 
without casters. If ordered with casters, 


acceptable priorities must be furnished 


and 
FACTORY 
LOCKER 
RACKS 
are now — 
available (Above) Office 
Valet Racks ac- 
commodate 6 or 
12 persons, 


5 FT. INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 
Racks Accommodate 12 or 24 


rdboard and plywood construction 
ed or back-to-back units 
r room eapacity. Save Noor 
ictive use. Provide each 
oat hanger, individual 
dd 212° x 12° x 12° box 
s n press dry and 
sed to air and light 
le Jor Circular 
VOGEL-PETERSON 
The Check I 
N. Wolcott Ave 


co. 


p 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, ete., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged si eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids less, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation 


Get the complete facts now! 


t=” WRITE 847 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 





ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 
2 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales 
letters, collection letters, special 
letters to customers, and drama- 
tized mailings of all kinds, 400 
ideas and 400 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for 
$3.00. Sent on approval. Prize and 


Contest Department. 
e 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO 























Steel Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs — Z= 
BROKEN? and subsriune @ 








clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit remov alorre irrangement 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, (SS. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 

used by Georgia Railroad Bank 

Augusta, Ga, 


CHAS. C. SMITH. Mfr.. Box 354, Exeter, Nebr. 


House Organs 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at_less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ae 








Ss 
DA 

















Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatie reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


Ansonia, Conn. 








Labels—All Kinds 


ABEL 


For Sales Managers 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3231 FRANKFORD AVE PHILA PA 








Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMANn’s Application Bank — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 81/,x11 in. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Appli- 
cation Blanks; Expense Account Forms; 
Automobile Expense Books; Auto Ex- 
pense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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vsiuess VIPO 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





MATERIALS HANDILING is the 
specialty of The Mercury Manufacturing 
Company and it has recently issued a 
trucks, trailers, lift 
trucks, fork trucks and many other va 
rieties. Of course the manufacture and 


new catalog of 


sale of this equipment is regulated by 
WPB, but the catalog will tell) you 
whether or not you may obtain one, and 
how, if the answer is ves. 


THE STATE OF MAINE is out after 
new industries, and to executives in- 
terested in locations for eastern plants, a 
copy of the book Industrial Maine will 
prove worth reading. Maine Development 
Commission stands ready to send a copy 
free. 


. * * 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
was so happy about the factory order 
plan installed for it by Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, it permitted this 
a portfolio illus- 
trating Sperry’s methods. The booklet 


company to prepare 


tells and) shows how Sperry centralizes 
the issuance of manufacturing informa- 
tion and simplifies the control of work in 
process. Included in the portfolio are all 
illustrated 
enough so they can be studied, and a 


the needed — forms, large 
chart showing the flow of every form 


through the entire Sperry organization. 
oa * _s 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE DE- 
PARTMENTS are suffering, in most 
cases, from a lack of machines and la- 
bor. Remington Rand has just issued a 
hooklet which describes that company’s 
Kolect-A-Matie simplified unit invoice 
accounting plan. In an unusually well 
illustrated and printed booklet the plan 
is unfolded, with full explanation of the 
several controls offered, and = the time- 
and Jabor-saving features possible by use 
of the plan. Systems Division of Reming 
ton Rand will be glad to put your name 
on one of the booklets for the asking. 


* * 


PICTURE OF A CORPORATION is 
the title of a booklet just going through 
the works at the Dartnell Corporation. 
Purpose of the booklet is to show labor, 


politicians, and tax officials that co 
porations are living entities, made up o 
people—our neighbors and friends. Wit! 
out the usual sanctimonious propagan 
about the American Way the bookk 
tells, in words and pictures, why co: 
porations must not be taxed to deat! 
or taxed to the point where post-war 1 
covery will be impossible. Designed fi 
distribution among employees. Ask t] 
editor for a copy, 


MAPS AND ATLASES BY RANI 
McNALI.Y. Completely new catalog « 
maps and atlases for business and re 
erence purposes has just rolled off tl 
presses and out of the big bindery 
Rand MeNally & Company, Chicago 
great map and atlas publishing compan 
Book shows actual size, full-color se 
tions of all maps cataloged so you ¢ 
see just what each is like. Unless y 
have investigated the matter you ju 
cannot imagine how many different kin 
of maps this company has for you. 
copy is like a course back in ~ scho 
geography. We miss our bet if you a 
not fascinated with this booklet. 


* » * 


ADDRESSOGRAPIT IN| INDUSTR’ 
shows how to really put your Address 
graph to work in essential jobs. If yi 
have allowed yourself to think of A: 
dressograph equipment as useful or 
for addressing big mailings, perish t! 
thought. It is, in many plants toda 
hard at work at many more essenti 
jobs—in purchasing, production in to 
making, storeskeeping and inventory, pr 
duction control, as well as payrolls ai 
other jobs. Each of the subjects mer 
tioned above is the subject of an ui 
usually well done brochure by Address 
graph-Multigraph Corporation. Demar 
has been heavy and some of the boo 
may be exhausted, but Mr. Metz of t! 
company has agreed to put away a fe 
copies just for readers of Americ. 
Business. Some knotty paper work pro 
lems may be straightened out for \ 
by some of these booklets. 


* * * 


NOISE IN OFFICES slows producti: 
increases errors, adds to nervous fatig 
and tension, increases absenteeism. 15 
cause noise is so easy to control we ha 
often wondered why so many peop! 
keep on paying out good money becau 
of noise. Since the first issue of t] 
magazine we 
needless noise in offices. Now comes 
hooklet, IIow to Eliminate Noise Demo 
and another booklet, Quiet, both by Ar 
strong Cork Company, that well-knoy 
sound deadener of Lancaster, Penns) 


have campaigned agai 


vania, and many other cities, If your 
office is noisy these booklets will sh 
you that every stray and needless no 
in there is bothering you with your o 
permission, 
- . * 

WAR INDUSTRIES FEEDIN 
EQUIPMENT is fully deseribed in 
booklet issued by Albert Pick & Cor 
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my Which has furnished more hotels 
nd restaurants than anybody else in this 
oad land of ours. If there’s a feeding 
rroblem in organization we urge 


ou to write for a of this booklet. 


your 
copy 


it’s free, 


WOOD FORMS, about which the editors 
if this, your favorite journal, we 
much are well il 


hope, 
ive been talking so 


istrated and described in’ a splendid 
ooklet of the same title just issued by 
he Hawthorne Paper Company. It shows 
forms, shows 


after” basis, 


he savings in “ganging 


form ona “before and 
raphically illustrating what can be done 
» make forms easier to fill in and more 
seful generally. We can guarantee that 
iis book will become a sort of 
Bible” to anyone buying much printed 


itter. 


soon 


* * * 


HIGGINS INK COMPANY, that well 
nown manufacturer of drawing inks 
that really writes black 
has just issued a book on 


ie kind and 
tays black 
script and Manuscript Lettering which 
iuses us to smash a rule that only free 
ooks are mentioned in this column, A 
rice of 50 cents is placed on the book 
nd it’s more than worth it to anyone 
ith lettering to do who is a little rusty 
n the various script 


etters. 


exact styles of 


MP INVENTORY HEADACHES 
ow reported widely prevalent through- 
ut the land may be relieved by installa- 
ion of Diebold Cardineers. Full infor- 
ation about Cardineers, the rotary fil- 
ig equipment now growing so fast in 
wpularity, is available to all who ask 
for it on their letterheads. This ag- 
vressive company also other book- 
ets on cost, producton, purchasing, per- 
onnel and payroll, plant, and equipment 
ecords. Methods Division of Diebold 
safe and Lock Company prepared the 
and we recommend 


has 


series of booklets 


eaders request a copy. 


DUAL DUPLICATORS: Yep, we mean 
ust that. A duplicator which prints 
wth from the offset and the 
etterpress process. Of course, just any- 


] yrocess 


hody can’t buy one of these Davidson 
Duplicators right now, WPB regulations 
eing what they are. But if you need 
me, and are at work on important war 
rders get a copy of 

Inswers About the Davidson Dual Dup- 
icator and bring yourself up to date on 
modern duplicating equipment which 
vrints either from ordinary printer's 
ypes or plates, as well as from offset 
lates, 


Questions and 


Please send requests for copies of these 
letterheads. Re 
uests on posteards or from individuals 


voklets on company 


rwarded, 


| 


| 


ith no business connections will not be | 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN 
that ‘ 

you have something to advertis ourself, 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 

—$1.00. White space $1.00 per 

and 
submitted and approved. 


interest 


send 


$6.30 respectively on 


BUSINESS to read these annour 
so that the adv r can pres 7 


Answer those 
proposition by mail. If 
The cost is 


boldface type 


cements. 


small 
ntered 


.00. $12.00 


ix point and ce 

inch: $14.00; 14 inch: $7 
rder unless credit references ar 

of month of issue, 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: 
$35. Submitted forms. ¢ 
INC., 


Complete ervice 
AS. G. GUYER, 
Wilmington, Delawa 


DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented ; request ft form. COLONIAL 
n, De vare 


CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmir l i 





Posteard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD 
namic, colorful, attention-arrest Eco 
ically priced FLASH 

your message the “punch” 
over sales. Send = for samples 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ADVERTISING 4d 


nom- 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 5 
nized standing negotiates for 
supervisory, technical and ex 

tions. Procedure will be indivi 
your personal requirements and 
conflict with Manpow Commission. 
taining fee protected by refur 
Identity covered and 
tected. Send for details. 


INC., 201 Delward Bld 


R. W 3 
Buffalo 





For Sales Managers 





BLANKS used 
companies for 
positions 


SALESMEN’S APPLICATION 
by more than 900 leading 
quickly grading applicants for sales 

4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expensé 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, ete. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE 
or want to sell? We buy 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 
E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 .N. 8th St.. St. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 Se. Wells, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 
Multixraph, Addressovraph, 


Send for Free bareain 


PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 


EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
and sell all kinds of 


Mo. 








MIMEOGRAPH, 
Folder, Dictaphone. 
circular on office machines. 
Blde., Chicao. 

WE WANT TO BUY ELLIOTT FISHER 
machines. MALONEY GILMORE CO., 542 5 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Mailing Lists 





KNOWN MERCHANDISE BUYERS! 
Scores of proven lists, 1942, RABIRO SERV- 


ICE (AB), 228 2nd Street, New York. 





Advertising Agencies 





through 
how . 


171B 


YOUR PRODUCT nationally 
advertising. We how you 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Avenue, New Yorl 


SELL 
mail-order 
MARTIN 
Madison 


100 Dramatized Letterheads 





ittized) Dart 
U,0000 compante 


Printed 


quantitic 


poses. 
ee colors 
in stock. Cost 
A sampk 
heads in cok 
which 


] 
es and 


an idea 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue - Chicago, HMlinois 





Books 





A THOUSAND WAYs TO MAKE 81,000 
vill he you turn spare tin into 
s how indreds of men 


aluable ref 


and women 
started a 
rence sec- 

a business 
touch with 
PAI 5 x8, 


making 
nches. Sil 
HELPING 


PEOPLE BUY 


The most important things a salesman can do 
to get ahead. A be ‘ ry salesman and every 
execut ive should read. The author, 

Whitmore editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS maxazine. It is written for the 
who wants to succeed where he 
has. Here’s a book that will 
corps in any organi 
I inches. Cloth 
signed and pt 


sales 
Euvene 
man 
is with what he 
build esprit de 
ation, 256 paves. Size 
bound. Attractively de- 
inted. $2.50, 


5 xR8l, 


PHE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue o Chicago, Hlinois 





“SHAKESPEARE The Salesman” 





Just the Thing To Give to a Salesman 


or Serviceman! 


“Shakespeare the Salesman,” by 
based on the talk 
delivered 


sales organization 


William B 
which Mr. 
1,100 times to clubs and 
from to coast. With 
most extraordi- 
published. It take 
Shakespeare put in the 
known characters 
fact 
salesmanship 


Burruss, i 
Burruss ha 
coast 
out cxa eration, 1 is the 
book on selling ever 
the golden wisdom that 
mouths of hi best 


nary 


shows how practicing the 


hishest 
nessed. 


they we! in 


technique of ever wit- 


with wift 
“Shake- 
unusual, dignified, 
salesmen. It wet 
usual type of 


cloth binding, complete 
by 9 inches, 120 
peare the Salesman” is an 
helpful aid to give 
from. the 
alesmanship in 
ting to read as the best 
these, when sal 
nothing 
to them 


In a strikin 


box, ize 6 pace 
to your 
far away inspirational 
fact it is as inter- 
fiction. In times like 
“mental positioners,”’ 
from you 


book on 


men need 


could be more appropriate 


Price $1.75 a Copy 


Including Attractive Gft Boa 


PHE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue ce Chicago, Hlinois 

















Aitention! 
MEN OVER 38 


Established Company Needs 
Local Representatives 


Protected — territory. sales. 
Commission and bonus. We feature 


Rock, a 
patented 


Repeat 


Plastic nationally adver- 


tised, material for  sur- 
facing floors, aisles, platforms, stair 
treads. We also supply roofing 
materials, waterproofings, caulking 
and special coatings to resist rust, 
heat, acid and weather. We serve 
industries, schools, colleges, hospitals 
U.S. 


Government branches. We are ship- 


and state, county, city and 
ping promptly. No collections by rep- 
resentatives. Automobile optional— 
not essential. Write United Labora- 
tories, Cleveland, Ohio, and receive 
complete data by return mail. 


United Laboratories, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














ar your 


At The that 
makes New York so interesting is 


Roosevelt everything 
your elbow. Step off your 
follow the 
The 


Roosevelt, enjoy cheerful rooms... 


right at 
train at Grand Central, 


private passageway direct to 


delicious food .. . and a restful atmos- 
phere. Attractive rooms with bath 
from $4.50. 


25 Per Cent Reduction in Room 


Rates to Service Men 


GUY LOMBARDO 


and his Orchestra 
in the 


ROOSEVELT GRILL 
Nightly except 
Sundays 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
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HOW TO “THINK UP.” Alex Osborn. 
Almost everybody in business knows who 
Alex Osborn is. In there are any 
benighted readers of this journal who do 
not know him let us tell them he is the 
Osborn of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Ine, an advertising 
which has done right well itself in the 
matter of “thinking up.” Mr. 
little book is a real thought stimulator, 
for it tells how everyday people turn in 
ideas which production, 
time and money, But more than that it 
attacks the thought that only 
certain people, especially gifted by na- 
ture, can be counted upon to have ideas. 
He shows there is a way to stimulate the 
thought lazy 
brains and idle brains to get to work on 
a problem and think out a solution. We 
believe that many companies, especially 
those with suggestion systems, will want 
to distribute quantities of the book to 
workers. It is offered in two bindings, 
paper and board, with the paper binding 
copy and 


case 


agency 


Osborn’s 


increase save 


ancient 


process and encourage 


going at twenty-five cents a 
the board binding at fifty cents a copy. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. Peter 
I.. Agnew. The shortage of trained help 
in offices may drive more companies into 
the job of training office help, and if this 
is the case, it may be worth while to 
consider use of standard textbooks for 
the purpose. Here is the South-Western 
Publishing Company’s standard text on 
Adding and Calculating Machines and 
includes problems for all types of adding 
and calculating, both crank and _ elec- 
trically operated. A paper bound book 
that will be useful to office managers 
forced to train their own operators. 
South-Western Publishing Company. 


THE LABOR RELATIONS ACT IN 
THE COURTS. Herbert O. Eby. Al- 
though it may make any employer's blood 
boil to read the cases analyzed in this 
book it is perhaps best that the book 
have a wide reading by all employers 
and industrial relations men because it 


cites case after case and gives the cour 
forbidding 
things they have always done, and whic 
seem perfectly fair and just, but whic 


decisions 


are today against some law. Many en 


ployers are familiar with several of th: 


cases cited in this useful volume, but 

a reference for employment cd 
partments, personnel men, industrial re 
lations men it is extremely valuabl 
Every important case decided by tl 
courts since the National Labor Rel 
tions Act was declared constitutional 

1937 has 
under appropriate 
headings. To insure accuracy the exa 
as it bears upo 


book 


been analyzed and _ classifie 


headings and sul 


language of the court 
the point for which the case was cite 
is set forth in quotations. Each of tl 
fourteen chapters of the book is pref 
aced with background material, relevar 
sections of the Act, the general polic 
of the Board as enunciated in its deci 
sions, and a summary. The author, M: 
Eby, is an attorney who has been en 
ployed in the National Labor Relatior 
Board and thus has had ample experien 
and background to prepare such a boo! 
Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


UNITED STATES 
MANUAL. A complete directory of o1 
government, with excerpts from the act 
and directives giving all the differe: 
departments, boards, bureaus, and con 
missions their authority. Tells ther 
sponsibilities of each group and _ list 
personnel, A few years ago the averag 
office would have had occasion to refe 
to such a book perhaps only once in 
few months. Today, in the Dartnell offic 
at least, it is referred to as often as tl 
dictionary, the atlas, or the Offici 
Railroad Guide. It is published by tl 
Bureau of Public Inquiries of the Offic 
of War Information and is available fo 
one dollar from the Superintendent « 


Documents, Government Printing Office. 


Washington, D.C. The Manual is revise 
twice yearly, and the latest issue no 
available includes corrections throug 
September 1, 1942. 
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